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SURVIVING  IN  A  WORLD  GONE  MAD 
My  fight  for  freedom  fi-om  Hitler  and  Stalin 


A  MEMOIR 


Szyfi^  Alexandra  Braitberg 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


To  honor  the  loving  memory  of  my  parents  and  other 
members  of  my  family  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust. 


My  name  is  Szyfra  Braitberg.  I  was  bom  on  March  19,  1919,  in 
a  shtetl  called  Przytyk,  in  Poland.  When  I  was  almost  three 
years  old  my  parents  moved  to  Lodz. 

I  was  named  Szyfra  after  my  maternal  grandmother  and  my 
maiden  name  was  Tenenbaum.  During  World  War  II,  I  changed 
my  maiden  name  to  Kasztanska,  a  more  Polish-sounding  name, 
in  the  belief  that  having  a  Polish  name  was  safer  for  me  than 
having  a  Jewish  one.  When  I  fled  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  war,  I  was  called  Shura,  the  nickname  for  Alexandra,  since 
Szyfra  was  not  easy  to  pronounce.  Eventually,  Alexandra 
became  my  middle  name.  My  own  granddaughter  is  named 
Tova,  the  Hebrew  version  of  my  mother’s  name,  Geetle,  which 
in  Yiddish  means  “good.”  We  call  my  granddaughter  Tovala. 

I  only  vaguely  remember  the  shtetl  where  I  was  bom,  except  for 
the  river  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Here,  women  washed  dishes 
and  did  the  laundry  while  children  played  nearby.  Lodz,  by 
contrast,  was  a  large  industrial  city  of  highly  organized 
trade  unions,  other  workers’  groups,  and  political  parties.  Lodz 
was  considered  the  Manchester  of  Poland. 
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When  my  father,  Yitzhak  Tenenbaum,  was  quite  young,  his  own 
father  died,  so  that  he  was  raised  in  the  home  of  the  rabbi  of 
Przytyk  who  had  also  assumed  responsibility  for  my  father’s 
religious  education.  In  that  time  and  place,  it  was  customary  for 
Jewish  children  (especially  boys)  to  begin  religious  school 
(Chedar)  at  a  very  young  age.  Jewish  parents  made  every 
sacrifice  to  give  their  children  a  good  education  in  Torah,  as 
well  as  the  technical  training  of  a  trade.  My  father’s  training 
enabled  him  to  become  a  grain  merchant. 

Also  in  accordance  with  custom,  my  parents’  marriage  was 
arranged  by  a  matchmaker.  Although  bride  and  groom  were  not 
supposed  to  see  each  other  before  the  wedding,  my  parents  did. 
My  mother’s  girlfriend  knew  the  future  husband,  and  arranged 
for  my  mother  to  secretly  at  least  take  a  glimpse  of  my  father  in 
the  marketplace.  My  father  was  a  very  handsome  man. 

When  we  came  to  Lodz,  my  father  built  a  mill  for  processing 
grain.  Capable  as  well  as  handsome,  he  was  architect,  engineer, 
and  builder.  The  mill,  which  stood  on  the  Visivut  Street  in 
Lodz,  also  sat  on  a  railroad  track  so  that  trains  delivered  grain 
directly  to  its  doors.  This  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  for  my 
family. 
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We  lived  in  an  apartment  in  the  center  of  Lodz.  It  was  a  place 
to  live  as  prestigious,  then,  as  it  is  to  live,  today,  in  the  center  of 
Paris.  I  can  still  remember  our  beautiful  apartment:  the  two 
bedrooms,  the  kitchen,  the  balcony  overlooking  the  street.  All 
went  well  until  my  older  sister,  Brucha,  became  ill. 

My  mother  had  given  birth  to  nine  children  by  the  time  she  was 
38:  five  boys  and  four  girls.  When  I  was  bom,  I  had  two  older 
sisters  and  four  older  brothers.  After  my  birth,  a  brother  and, 
then,  another  sister  was  bom.  The  only  brother  I  knew  was  the 
one  bom  when  I  was  about  two.  None  of  the  four  boys  bom 
before  my  birth  survived  beyond  the  age  of  five,  having 
succumbed  to  diseases  such  as  pneumonia  and  diphtheria, 
which,  today,  usually  respond  to  treatment  with  antibiotics. 

When  Brucha  fell  ill,  my  mother  consulted,  first,  with  the 
rabbis,  then,  with  the  doctors.  My  sister’s  illness  was,  finally, 
diagnosed  as  tuberculosis.  The  recommended  treatment  was 
rest,  fresh  air,  and  good  food  —  and,  preferably,  residence  at  a 
sanitarium. 
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We  moved,  then,  to  a  suburb  of  Lodz  called  Choyna,  where  the 
air  was  better  and  cleaner.  My  father  sold  half  his  interest  in  the 
mill  in  order  to  pay  for  the  mounting  expenses.  Eventually,  my 
father  sold  the  rest  of  the  mill  and  became  a  worker  where  he 
had  once  been  the  owner. 

At  this  same  time,  my  younger  and  surviving  brother,  Godl  Ben 
Zion,  ‘Godaleh,’  contracted  pneumonia  and  died.  Each  day  that 
he  grew  sicker,  in  order  to  protect  the  rest  of  her  children  from 
the  worry  she  herself  bore,  my  mother  told  us  to  tell  the 
neighbors  —  who  constantly  inquired  —  that  Godaleh  was 
getting  better.  One  day,  he  just  died.  My  mother  all  of  a  sudden 
stopped  crying  and  said,  “God  gave  and  God  took  away.”  I  can 
imagine,  now,  how  much  my  mother  suffered. 

Weary  from  grief,  concern,  and  physical  exertion,  my  mother, 
too,  became  sick  with  tuberculosis.  For  more  than  three  years, 
my  sister  and  mother  fought  the  dread  disease,  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital,  back  and  forth  to  the  sanitarium  in  Otwotzk.  My  sister 
was  the  first  to  die.  As  she  died  in  the  hospital  and,  as  the  only 
telephone  was  located  in  the  post  office,  so  it  was  that  one 
Friday  morning  a  Polish  woman  came  knocking  on  a 
window  of  our  first  floor  apartment,  asking:  “Are  you 
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Tenenbaum?  Do  you  have  a  daughter  in  the  hospital?”  To  both 
questions  we  answered  “yes.”  “She  died,”  the  woman  said,  just 
like  that.  My  mother,  sick  in  bed,  not  far  from  the  window, 
heard  everything.  “In  two  months  from  now,  I  will  join  my 
daughter,”  she  said.  And  it  was  exactly  as  she  had 
predicted:  on  a  Friday  two  months  hence,  my  mother  died.  She 
was44;  the  year  was  1936.  I  was  13. 

Since  I  had  been  bom  into  an  Orthodox  Jewish  family  (my 
mother,  who  knew  Hebrew,  was  even  more  religious  than  my 
father),  we  lived  according  to  the  laws  of  the  rabbis,  the  Jewish 
law,  halacha.  As  I  have  said,  if  a  child  became  sick,  the  first 
person  to  ask  to  help  was  the  rabbi.  The  rabbi  came  before  the 
doctor. 

My  mother’s  father  was  the  only  grandparent  I  knew.  He  was 
bom  in  Opochna,  Poland,  and  also  owned  a  mill. 

The  following  episode  defines  my  mother’s  piety  and  goodness: 
on  erev  shabbat,  in  the  shtetl,  my  mother  would  send  my  older 
sister,  Hannah,  with  food  my  mother  had  just  prepared  for 
shabbat  —  pots  of  chicken  soup,  noodles,  fish  —  to  a  home  where 
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she  knew  the  family  did  not  have  such  food.  My  sister  had  to 
dress  in  old,  shabby  clothes,  and  was  instructed  not  to  say  who 
had  sent  her.  The  silence  and  clothes  were  to  serve  as  a 
disguise.  When  my  sister  rebelled,  and  asked  why  she  had  to 
wear  a  scarf  around  her  head,  my  mother  replied:  “In  this  little 
town,  I  don’t  want  people  to  know  where  this  basket  came  from. 
I  just  might  meet  that  family  in  shul  tomorrow  and  they  may  be 
too  ashamed,  even  to  say  ‘good  shabbos’  to  me.  So  I  don’t  want 
you  to  be  recognized.”  My  mother  was  devoted  not  only  to  her 
family,  but  also  to  strangers  and  the  less-fortunate. 

The  evening  that  my  mother  died,  I  brought  the  Shabbot  candles 
to  her  bedside  for  her  to  bless,  as  usual.  She  started  to  bless 
them,  but  was  too  weak.  My  father  finished  the  blessing.  After 
the  evening  meal,  we  all  went  to  bed.  During  the  night  my 
mother  knocked  for  help,  as  she  usually  did  because  of  her 
weakness.  I  was  the  first  to  respond.  In  a  while,  my  father  took 
over  at  my  mother’s  side.  When  I  would  listen  from  my  bed  to 
check  up  on  my  mother’s  breathing,  I  heard  it  in  the  distance. 
But  when  I  awoke  that  morning,  my  father  was  sitting  on  my 
bed.  He  said:  “Children,  you  don’t  have  a  mother  anymore.”  It 
was  his  breathing  1  had  heard  during  the  night. 
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I  was  left  with  many  fears  after  the  experience  of  my  mother’s 
funeral.  According  to  Orthodox  law,  when  someone  dies  at 
home,  the  body  is  to  be  put  upon  a  few  straws  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  covered  with  a  dark  cover.  The  funeral  itself  is  to  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible.  Because  my  mother  died  on  Friday, 
her  body  remained  on  the  bed  until  Saturday  night,  when  the 
Chesed  shel  Emet,  the  Orthodox  burial  officials,  removed  it  to 
the  cemetery  in  preparation  for  her  funeral  on  Sunday. 

In  this  suburb,  our  neighbors  were  Christian.  For  them,  it  was  a 
mitzvah  to  look  at  a  dead  person;  for  us,  it  was  against  our  law. 
And  since  my  father  had  many  other  arrangements  to  make  that 
Shabbot,  it  became  my  chore  on  Saturday  to  make  certain  that 
no  one  who  came  to  our  apartment  to  pay  their  respects  got  to 
look  at  my  mother. 

My  sister,  Hannah,  was  already  married  and  had  had  her  first 
child,  a  little  girl.  The  young  family  lived  above  us  in  our  very 
same  apartment  building  in  Choyna.  On  the  day  my  mother 
died,  both  my  sister  and  brother-in-law  were  sick  with 
influenza.  On  the  next  night,  Saturday  night,  my  mother’s  body 
was  taken  to  the  cemetery  to  be  wrapped  for  burial, 
according  to  Jewish  law.  Sunday  morning,  it  was  I  who 
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went  to  inform  relatives  and  friends  to  come  to  the  funeral. 
Nobody  had  a  telephone.  Then  I  sat,  watching  my  mother’s 
body  amidst  all  the  other  black-wrapped  corpses  awaiting 
burial.  I  watched  her  face,  only  half-wrapped,  until  she  was  laid 
to  rest,  without  a  box,  in  a  grave  which  was  lined  with  two 
boards  and  two  boards  above,  then  filled  with  dirt.  Again,  all 
according  to  Jewish  law. 

Soon  after  my  mother’s  death,  we  moved  back  to  the  center  of 
Lodz.  My  father  set  up  a  small  factory  for  making  sweaters, 
socks  and  gloves.  When  I  finished  school,  I  went  to  work  in  my 
father’s  factory. 

When  I  was  about  15  years  old  and  still  in  school,  my  father 
remarried.  A  son  was  bom  to  my  stepmother  and  father,  but  he 
died  within  the  first  year.  This  remarriage  didn’t  last;  my  father 
divorced.  My  younger  sister,  Basha,  was  always  with  my 
father,  so  that  I  decided  to  live  most  of  the  time  with  my  older 
sister,  Hannah,  her  husband,  David,  and  their  two  daughters.  I 
was  becoming  the  family  rebel. 
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The  school  I  had  attended  was  under  the  direction  of  the  “radical 
left”  socialist  arm  of  the  Zionist  Party.  Instruction  was 
politically-oriented.  If  we  wrote  an  essay,  it  had  to  reflect  upon 
the  social  situation  of  the  time  in  Poland,  etc.  I  became  very 
interested  in  politics,  very  “radical”  in  my  thinking.  When  I 
went  to  work  in  my  sister’s  small  factory,  I  joined  a  trade  union 
that  worked  together  with  the  Socialist  Party  and  the 
Communist  Party.  I  became  very  active  in  this  union  and  was 
elected  to  serve  on  its  Youth  Committee.  I  also  became  very 
active  in  the  International  Anti-War  Committee,  causing  my 
poor  father  great  concern  for  my  safety  amidst  the  controversial 
Political  climate  developing  in  Poland  in  the  mid-1930’s. 

Historically,  Poland  was  an  agrarian  country  rich  in  good 
harvests  and  abundant  livestock,  coveted  by  its  powerful 
neighbors,  Germany,  Russia  and  Austria.  More  than  a  century 
of  occupation  by  those  powerful  nations  had  preceded  World 
War  I  after  which  Poland  became  a  firee  country.  The  first 
Polish  Marshal,  Yusef  Pilsutski,  shaped  a  democracy,  with 
freedom  of  religion  for  all  people  including  Jews.  The  most 
famous  rabbi  of  the  time  -  the  Radishitzer  Rabbi,  the  Raddemer 
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Rabbi  and  the  Lubavitche  Rabbi  ~  all  came  from  Poland. 
Jewish  cultural  life  developed  and  thrived.  Great  writers  ~ 
Sholem  Aleichem,  Sholem  Ash,  Menachem  Mendel,  and  the 
Nobelist  I.  B.  Singer  —  also  came  from  Poland.  In  the  theatre, 
in  government,  in  Socialist  or  Zionist  meeting  places,  Jews 
would  give  speeches  and  say,  “We,  the  Jews  of  Poland,  we  are 
proud.”  The  Jews  did  absolutely  everything.  They  were  tailors 
and  shoemakers  and  builders,  whatever  profession  ~  you  name 
it  and  the  Jews  were  there.  This  was  more  or  less  the  situation 
in  Poland  until  1939. 

In  the  late  1920’s  and  early  1930’s  came  the  Depression  in 
Europe  and,  shortly  later,  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Third  Reich. 
Once  again,  the  Jews  became  the  scapegoat  for  Poland’s 
troubles. 

So,  we  went  from  a  time  when  Jews  and  Poles  lived  together 
well,  children  played  together,  workers  worked  together, 
neighbors  came  to  our  house  every  evening  to  hear  my  father 
read  a  Polish  translation  of  his  Yiddish  newspaper,  to  the  time 
when  Germany  attacked,  then  conquered,  Poland  —  in  one 
week’s  time  —  and  everything  changed. 
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When  the  Germans  marched  into  our  city  of  Lodz,  everybody 
went  out  into  the  streets  to  look.  I  was  there,  too.  The  Germans 
came  in  with  motorcycles,  cars,  and  tanks.  They  were  so  proud, 
so  powerful,  and  they  made  so  much  noise. 

Lodz’s  population  of  600,000  was  about  equally  divided:  Poles, 
Germans  and  Jews.  When  the  Germans  marched  in,  the  local 
Germans  greeted  them  in  the  streets  v^th  “Heil  Hitler.”  We 
were  not  sure  what  this  occupation  would  bring.  Would  it  be 
like  what  we  had  already  heard  was  going  on  in  Germany?  We 
Jews  remembered  the  Germans  of  World  War  I,  who  had 
accepted  our  men  into  their  armies.  Germany  was,  after  all,  a 
highly  cultured  country.  So  it  was  that,  in  the  beginning,  my 
father  —  as  well  as  most  others  —  said,  “They  will  go  away  and 
everything  will  be  as  it  was  before.”  Of  course,  my  father,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  were  very  wrong. 

As  the  fi’ontline  soldiers  moved  on  to  conquer  more  territory,  SS 
troops  arrived  behind  them  who  immediately  mobilized  the 
Polish  people  against  the  Jews.  Jewish  stores,  including 
bakeries,  were  closed,  making  it  hard  to  obtain  food.  When 
people  would  be  standing  in  line  for  bread  or  whatever,  Jews 
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were  taken  out  of  the  lines.  Young  Poles  who  had  been  our 
neighbors  now  sought  favor  with  the  Germans  by  pointing  out 
who  was  a  Jew.  In  fact,  Orthodox  Jews  with  long,  black  beards 
dressed  like  today’s  Lubavitchers  were  easy  to  spot.  Jews  began 
to  wear  bandages  around  the  face  to  hide  their  beards,  feigning 
toothaches.  But  soon  the  Germans  saw  too  many  toothaches 
and  they  would  catch  a  bandaged  Jew  in  the  street  and  cut  off 
not  just  the  bandage  and  the  beard,  but  also  part  of  the  face, 
laughing  in  ridicule  at  their  victims.  On  the  day  that  I  saw  my 
father  being  chased  down  the  street  by  a  mocking  soldier  with  a 
whip,  I  knew  I  would  have  to  do  something,  soon. 

The  Germans  began  taking  young  Jews  from  the  streets,  in 
trucks,  to  work  in  factories.  These  young  Jews  were  kept  in  the 
trucks  like  animals,  sometimes  allowed  to  go  home  in  the 
evening,  sometimes  not.  They  were  often  kept  locked  up  for 
several  days  at  a  time.  My  brother-in-law  was  one  of  those 
caught  by  the  Germans.  In  spite  of  the  curfew,  my  sister  and  I 
went  into  the  streets  to  look  for  him.  A  German  soldier  told  us, 
“Get  off  the  street  or  I  will  shoot.”  My  sister  said,  “You  can  go 
ahead  and  shoot  me  in  the  back!”  We  continued  down  the 
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street.  Luckily,  the  soldier  did  not  shoot.  We  were  all  very 
proud  when  we  did  not  obey  like  sheep.  Step  by  step,  the 
Germans  dehumanized  us  Jews  taking  away  our  dignity. 

To  begin  with,  all  the  rabbis  were  arrested  (priests,  too),  then 
our  bright  young  people,  our  potential  leaders.  Then  Jews  were 
systematically  gathered  into  public  bath  houses,  and  held 
hostage  in  shower  rooms  for  as  long  as  three  days,  without  food 
or  water.  Then  the  Germans  would  turn  on  the  showers  and 
throw  bread  on  the  floor  in  the  water.  Once,  as  near-starving, 
undressed  Jews  ran  to  catch  the  food,  the  Germans  filmed  the 
scene.  This  film  became  a  piece  of  Hitler’s  powerful 
propaganda  machinery:  “Look!  The  Jews  are  vile,  they 
undress,  they  eat  wet  food  from  the  floor.  Jews  are  not  humans, 
they  are  rats.” 

When  Germany  attacked  Poland  in  1939,  it  had  an  agreement 
with  Russia  that  each  —  Germany  and  Russia  ~  would  occupy 
half  of  Poland  and  that  is  just  what  happened.  We  lived  in  the 
part  of  Poland  that  Germany  occupied  and  heard  rumors  that  the 
part  occupied  by  Russia  (Soviet  Union)  was  not  persecuting 
Jews.  It  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  cross  over  into 
Russian-occupied  Poland  and  somehow  wait  there  until  the  war 
ended. 
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Within  my  group  of  friends,  it  was  decided  that  we  young 
people  were  the  best  ones  to  try  to  cross  the  border,  assess  the 
situation  and  somehow  let  our  families  know  how  and  when  to 
follow.  The  Polish  river,  the  Bug  River,  was  the  natural 
border  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union;  it  would  have 
to  be  crossed.  We  would  have  to  get  to  the  river  via  a  long  train 
journey.  This  was  very  risky  since  the  Germans  were  known  to 
seize  any  Polish  Jews  discovered  on  trains  and  hurl  them  from 
the  windows  of  the  moving  train. 

Neither  I  nor  any  of  the  three  young  people  I  accompanied  on 
that  long,  dangerous  trip  were  apprehended  by  German  soldiers. 
We  made  it  to  the  border. 

Getting  to  the  border  was  only  half  the  task  of  escaping  from 
German-occupied  Poland.  The  rest  of  the  task  was  gaining 
entry  into  Russian-occupied  Poland.  For  me  and  my  friends, 
three  attempts  were  necessary  to  finally  successfully  cross  the 
Bug  River  and  gain  access  to  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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On  my  first  attempt  to  escape,  I  wore  a  backpack  packed  with 
my  clothes,  food  and  the  little  money  my  father  could  afford  to 
give  me.  We  traveled  only  at  night.  Polish  peasants  who  lived 
in  villages  at  the  river’s  edge  had  set  up  a  thriving  business  of 
ferrying  refugees  across  the  river  to  Russian-occupied  territory. 
Some  took  our  money,  too,  as  the  price  for  returning  to  their 
side  of  the  river. 

Once  across  the  river,  we  walked  for  three  days,  in  open  land,  in 
rain;  while  at  night,  tired,  we  slept  standing  up,  back-to-back. 
Eventually,  we  met  up  with  a  group  of  Russian  soldiers  who 
were  very  friendly,  even  gave  us  food  to  eat.  But  when  they 
took  us  to  their  headquarters  and  learned  that  we  were  seeking 
asylum  from  the  Germans,  they  put  us  into  boats  and  sent  us 
back  to  German-occupied  territory. 

The  next  attempt  to  enter  the  Soviet  Union  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  On  the  third  attempt,  however,  I  decided  to  say 
that  we  wanted  to  go  to  Warsaw.  They  said,  “Oh  no,  you  cannot 
go  there.”  And  they  detained  us  in  Bialystock  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  were  free  to  go  deeper  into  Russia,  but  without 
communication  with,  or  hope  of  going  back  to  retrieve,  our 
families.  We  were  kept  inside  army  barracks,  not  arrested  but 
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not  free.  We  were  a  lot  of  young  people  by  now  and  we  were 
organized. 

We  organized  like  communes.  Everybody  did  the  job  they  were 
good  at.  Whatever  food  anybody  had  we  put  together  and  ate 
together.  We  slept  on  straw  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
barracks.  We  waited  for  orders  to  be  sent  east  to  work  for  the 
war  effort. 

After  about  a  month,  the  door  to  my  barracks  opened  and  in 
walked  my  bother-in-law,  David  Honigsberg. 

My  brother-in-law  tells  me  this  story  of  finding  me:  his 
younger  brother,  a  soldier  in  the  Polish  Army,  was  taken  to  Kiev 
as  a  Russian  prisoner  of  war.  Somehow  he  was  able  to  send  a 
note  to  his  wife  in  Lodz,  through  people  going  back  and  forth, 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  that  his  wife  and  child  should 
somehow  come  to  him  in  Kiev.  It  was  my  brother-in-law  who 
helped  the  wife  and  her  child  cross  the  border  to,  finally, 
Bialystock  and  onto  a  train  to  Kiev.  Realizing  that  Bialystock 
was  filled  with  refugees  from  Poland,  my  brother-in-law  said  to 
me:  “You  wait  here  in  Bialystock.  I  am  going  back  to  Lodz 
and  I  will  bring  the  family  to  this  relative  safety.”  We  made  an 
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agreement  that  if  I  were  forced  to  leave  Bialy stock,  I  would 
leave  a  notice  for  them  in  the  Yiddish  newspaper  in  Bialystock, 
telling  of  my  next  destination.  None  of  us  knew  how  long  it 
would  take  for  us  to  be  reunited. 

A  month  passed.  Our  group  was  ordered  from  Bialystock  to 
Magnitogorsk,  in  the  Urals,  near  the  Asian  border  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  traveled  in  a  cattle  car,  forming  a  long  train,  not 
because  they  wanted  to  treat  us  badly  but  because  trains  were 
needed  to  send  war  supplies  and  food  from  the  Russians  to  their 
then-ally,  Germany. 

The  train  journey  to  Magnitogorsk  took  three  weeks.  We  were 
all  young  and  we  slept  on  straw  spread  out  on  the  floor.  It  was 
cold  and  snowy.  In  each  car  was  a  small  coal-buming  stove 
vnth  a  pipe  going  out  the  roof.  Many  times  a  day  the  train  made 
bathroom  stops.  People  ran  out  along  the  roadbeds,  forgetting 
to  be  ashamed.  We  just  lived  together  and  considered  it  normal. 
Each  car  also  contained  a  “politruk,”  or  political  leader,  sent  by 
the  Communist  Party  to  teach  us  its  constitution,  etc.,  to 
“brainwash”  us.  We  were  very,  very  impressed. 
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As  I  have  intimated  before,  I  already  had  a  theoretical  idea 
about  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  very  sympathetic  to  it.  Now, 
we  blamed  all  our  hardships  on  the  war  and  believed  that  when 
the  war  ended,  it  would  be  pure  paradise  here.  One  evening 
before  we  boarded  the  train  to  Magnitogorsk,  I  saw  a  Red  Army 
soldier  kissing  a  girl  in  the  shadows  of  the  comer  of  a  building. 
I  was  shocked!  I  could  not  believe  that  a  soldier  from  the  Red 
Army  would  do  such  a  thing!  That  is  how  highly  I  held  the 
Red  Army  in  my  esteem. 

On  the  train,  we  were  given  food  and  supplies.  In  our  pockets, 
we  carried  signed  contracts  for  one  year  of  construction  work  or 
whatever  work  was  needed  in  return  for  pay,  lodging,  food  and 
supplies.  After  the  year,  we  would  be  free  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  train,  too,  we  started  to  study  Russian. 
By  the  time  we  arrived  in  Magnitogorsk,  I  could  speak  Russian. 
I  was  19  years  old. 

Magnitogorsk  was  a  city  built  by  political  prisoners,  counter¬ 
revolutionaries  and  formerly  rich  people  who  had  been 
landowners  (“Kulaks”).  During  the  Soviet  revolution,  these 
people  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Urals  and  Siberia  to  build 
cities;  and  build  cities  they  did.  Though  arrested  and  exiled,  the 
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people  lived  freely  in  Magnitogorsk.  They  were  overseen  by 
devout  Communists  devoted  to  their  rehabilitation  rather  than  to 
their  persecution. 

Our  group  was  fed  on  Communist  Party  history  and  culture,  and 
clothed  in  pants,  jackets,  caps  with  ear  flaps  and  mittens,  as 
befits  a  climate  of  50-degrees  below  zero.  Our  unfinished 
building  was  called  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  it  was 
designated  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  chemical  laboratories  in  the 
Urals.  The  building  slept  30.  We  kept  it  neat  and  clean.  There 
was  a  card  system  to  buy  food  and  supplies. 

Iron  ore  was  the  chief  natural  resource  of  Magnitogorsk  and  the 
furnaces  that  melted  it  into  steel  ran  day  and  night.  The  city  was 
never  dark.  Groups  of  people  worked  on  different  projects.  I 
was  on  a  project  to  build  a  movie  theater.  Former  engineers  and 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  buildings  worked  alongside 
each  other,  laying  bricks  and  carpentering.  Many  of  us  in  the 
group  had  lived  together  for  a  month  or  two  in  Bialystock  so  we 
were  already  friends.  The  work  was  all  done  by  hand.  My  first 
job  was  carrying  bricks.  We  used  an  “noshilkee”  (in  Russian) 
which  is  a  wooden  basket  with  handles  held  by  two  people,  one 
person  in  front  and  one  in  back.  We  carried  the  bricks  from  the 
place  where  they  were  stored  to  where  the  bricklayers  were 
laying  them. 
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I  learned  the  language  so  fast  ~  and  to  this  day  1  do  not 
understand  how  I  managed  to  do  so  —  that  after  a  week  or  two  I 
was  made  a  brigadier,  the  leader  of  a  group  of  25  persons.  Since 
we  were  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  we  completed,  I  had  to 
write  down  the  details  of  everything  we  did,  yard  by  yard.  At 
the  same  time,  I  was  required  to  continue  doing  the  physical 
labor  I  had  been  assigned.  I  worked  very,  very  hard. 

We  were  better  supplied  with  food  and  soap  than  were  the 
“kulaks”  who  had  come  long  before  us.  It  was  the  law  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  every  worker  was  allowed  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  of  land  to  cultivate  for  himself  or  herself,  so  the  groups  that 
had  come  earlier,  with  time  to  have  grown  things,  were 
presumed  to  be  better  off  than  we  newcomers.  So  sometimes 
we  would  exchange  our  soup  cards  for  their  crops,  or  something 
else. 

But  we  never  had  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables.  Summer  was  too 
short  and  too  hot;  vsdnter  was  too  cold.  No  finits  or  vegetables 
grew  there.  In  the  morning  when  we  went  to  work,  it  was  cold 
enough  for  a  warm  jacket.  Coming  home  from  work  in  the 
warm  evening,  we  needed  to  drag  the  heavy  clothes  that  we 
needed  in  the  morning.  During  the  day,  it  could  be  as  hot  as 
100°.  Everybody  had  malaria. 
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Before  the  end  of  1 940, 1  received  a  long,  eight-page  letter  from 
my  brother-in-law.  This  letter  came  through  the  Red  Cross.  My 
brother-in-law  described  how  when  he  returned  to  Lodz,  he 
found  out  that  there  had  been  a  pogrom  where  many  Jews  had 
been  killed.  The  family  was  gone.  Neighbors  recounted  that 
my  father  had  sold  all  but  one  of  his  sweater  machines  and  had 
bought  a  horse  and  wagon  in  which  he  took  my  two  sisters,  two 
nieces,  and  aunt  to  Warsaw.  So,  then  my  brother-in-law 
also  traveled  the  route  to  Warsaw,  miraculously  catching  up 
with  them  and  leading  them  not  to  Warsaw  but  to  the  Russian 
border.  When  they  came  to  the  demarcation  line,  the  wagon 
turned  over  and  my  sister  broke  her  leg.  It  was  very  cold, 
especially  for  the  children  and  they  had  no  money  with  which  to 
bribe  the  Russians  guarding  the  border.  They  were  forced  to 
turn  back  and  ended  up  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  My  father  had 
begun  to  make  sweaters  for  the  Germans  and  that  helped  them 
in  the  Ghetto. 

I  wrote  back.  The  second  letter  from  my  brother-in-law  said 
that  things  were  bad.  He  wrote  in  a  code  of  Hebrew  words: 
“Uncle  Lechen  hasn’t  been  in  the  house  for  months.”  Lechen  is 
Hebrew  for  “bread.”  And  “Uncle  Diskin  hasn’t  visited  in  a  long 
time.” 
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Diskin  was  a  well-known  Polish  sausage  manufacturer.  My 
brother-in-law  was  telling  me  that  the  situation  was  very  bad 
and  asking  me  to  send  them  something  to  eat. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  get  together  one  package;  they  received 
it.  The  second  package  they  did  not  receive.  In  fact,  I  never 
again  received  mail  from  my  family.  By  this  time,  1941,  Russia 
had  been  attacked  by  Germany. 

In  my  brother-in-law’s  first  letter  I  received  photographs  of  the 
whole  family.  Those  of  my  younger  sister  showed  her  to  be 
very  beautiful  and  so  did  I  compliment  her  in  my  letter  of 
answer.  In  the  second  letter  she  wrote,  “I  have  grown  up  to  be  a 
beautiful  girl,  but  there’s  no  one  to  look  at  me.”  Her  resignation 
saddened  me. 

By  this  time,  I  had  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  one  year, 
working  very  hard  on  all  kinds  of  construction.  When  that  first 
movie  theater  in  Magnitogorsk  was  finished,  my  group  was  the 
first  to  view  a  movie  there.  None  of  the  buildings  were  houses 
for  people  to  live  in.  We  felt  very  patriotic,  yet  I  yearned  for 
more  freedom.  Some  of  us  had  been  corresponding  with  people 
who  had  already  left  Magnitogorsk  for  a  city  called  Charkov, 
and  that  was  where  I  asked  to  be  sent.  My  request  was  met 
with  much  opposition. 
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propaganda  and  attempts  at  brain-washing  but,  in  the  end, 
during  Spring,  1941, 1  was  allowed  to  go  to  Charkov! 

Soon  I  was  working  in  a  factory  that  made  sweaters,  gloves  and 
socks,  fulfilling  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  zero  unemployment.  One 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  was  visiting  at  a  friend’s,  Dora 
Horowitz’  house,  suddenly  the  radio  said  there  was  a  very 
important  aimouncement  coming.  Molotov  spoke,  saying  that 
the  Germans  had  that  day  attacked  and  occupied  many  cities  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  began  another  period  of  horror  for  me 
and  for  the  whole  Soviet  Union. 

Our  factory  switched  immediately  to  making  warm  sweaters  and 
caps  that  served  as  liners  (with  slots  for  eyes  and  nose)  for  the 
soldiers  at  the  fi-ont.  The  factory  was  working  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  as  was  the  Soviet  propaganda  that  we  will  win  the 
war.  The  slogan  was:  “Nashidyella  pravyeleyah  eelo  popyee 
deem.”  “Our  Way  is  right,  therefore,  we  will  win.”  My 
relatives  were  on  the  German  side  and  I  was  on  Russia’s  side. 
And  so  I  never  heard  fi-om  them  again. 

At  that  time,  Soviet  law  required  that  any  worker  who  was  more 
than  five  minutes  late  for  work  be  arrested  and  jailed  for  one 
year. 
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And  even  those  in  jail  worked,  under  armed  guards.  People 
were  coming  to  the  cities  from  collective  farms  and  villages  to 
work  for  the  war  effort.  Civil  discipline  became  “war 
discipline.” 

One  day,  two  girls  from  the  Ukraine  came  to  work  ten  minutes 
late.  The  factory  director,  a  Jew  and  a  Communist  leader, 
made  fun  of  their  excuse;  that  they  had  been  hungry  and 
had  stopped  to  dig  up  carrots  in  a  field  for  their  breakfast. 
Always  interested  in  justice,  I  asked  him  “Why  do  you  tease 
them  that  way?  Did  you  have  carrots  for  breakfast  this 
morning?  They  were  hungry.”  He  looked  at  me  without  saying 
a  word.  A  few  days  later  I  was  sent  to  the  front  lines  to  dig 
trenches  against  the  advancing  German  tanks. 

I  was  sent  with  a  group  of  about  400  young  people  to  the  front, 
to  a  city  in  the  Ukraine,  Chemikov.  We  did  not  know  that 
Chemikov  had  already  been  taken  by  the  Germans.  The  front 
line  of  tanks  was  moving  faster  than  we  could  move  on  foot. 
The  group  of  400  broke  up  into  smaller  groups  and  I  found 
myself  with  the  two  Ukrainian  girls  from  Charkov.  We  stayed 
together  and  our  plan  was  to  get  back  to  Charkov  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Ukrainian  girls  knew  that  I  was  Jewish. 
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After  walking  for  perhaps  two  weeks,  we  stopped  overnight  in  a 
village  of  collective  farms.  The  house  we  came  to  was  occupied 
by  a  woman  whose  husband  was  at  the  front.  She  lived  in  the 
house  with  her  90  year-old  mother-in-law.  During  the  night  we 
heard  shooting  and  saw  fires  in  the  distance.  I  heard  Russian, 
then  German,  spoken  by  soldiers.  I  was  very  scared. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened  and  a  Russian  officer  came  in.  We 
wanted  to  embrace  him,  we  were  so  happy.  But  he  told  us 
“Don’t  be  so  happy;  the  Germans  are  dropping  paratroopers  and 
we  are  now  200  miles  behind  the  fi-ont  line!”  He  changed  into 
civilian  clothes  and  warned  us  again:  “We  are  not  safe.” 
Minutes  later,  German  soldiers  entered  the  house,  saw  the 
young  officer  (the  fact  that  he  was  young  and  had  hair  on  his 
head  gave  away  his  identity  as  a  Russian  officer),  arrested  him 
and  took  him  away. 

As  the  first  bit  of  morning  light  appeared,  we  heard  more 
shooting  and  saw  more  fires  of  houses,  of  bams.  We  asked 
ourselves:  “What  should  we  do?”  We  were  not  thinking  of 
saving  our  lives;  we  were  thinking  of  what  kind  of  death  to 
accept:  by  fire  or  by  bullet.  Should  we  run  out  to  get  shot  or 
should  we  stay  to  get  burned?  We  decided  that  to  be  burned 
would  be  more  painful,  so  we  agreed  that  if  the  bam  next  to  our 
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house  would  start  to  bum  we  would  mn  out.  We  watched. 
The  shooting  quieted  down.  That  bam  never  burned. 

In  the  morning,  German  soldiers  entered  the  house  and  asked  if 
we  were  nurses.  When  we  said  that  we  were  peasants,  the 
soldiers  didn’t  bother  us.  But  our  goal  had  changed  from 
running  away  from  the  Germans  before  they  even  caught  us,  to 
reaching  their  front  line  200  miles  away  and  —  somehow  ~ 
crossing  it. 

Dressed  like  all  other  peasant  girls,  we  left  the  house,  walking 
by  day  and  hoping  to  find  food  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep  at 
night.  It  was  already  fall;  some  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  could 
still  be  found  in  the  fields.  We  learned  to  catch  a  chicken,  tie 
the  head  and  bake  it  outside  on  straw. 

We  came  to  a  village  very  close  to  the  front  line  where  the 
German  soldiers  would  not  let  us  pass  through.  We  slept  in  the 
house  of  a  woman  who  recognized  that  I  was  Jewish.  Perhaps 
so  hungry  that  she  hoped  to  be  rewarded  with  food  or  money, 
she  reported  to  the  German  soldiers  the  presence  of  a  Jewish  girl 
hiding  in  her  house.  Two  soldiers  with  rifles  came  into  the 
house  and  asked  me:  “Jude?”  I  pretended  not  to  understand 
but  they  ordered  me  out  of  the  house  and  marched  me  toward  a 
nearby  woods. 
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A  German  officer  on  horseback  saw  the  soldiers  leading  me  into 
the  woods  and  asked  what  was  going  on.  The  soldiers  said, 
“She  is  a  Jude.”  The  officer  said,  “You  are  crazy.  This  is  my 
girlfriend.”  The  officer  took  me  away  while  still  screaming  at 
the  riflemen.  He  told  me:  “Wait  here  I  will  send  a  horse  and 
wagon.  Go  where  you  want.”  But  I  was  afraid  to  wait  and  I  left 
right  away  with  the  two  Ukrainian  girls  walking  on  to  the  next 
village. 

I  want  everybody  to  know  that  a  German  officer  saved  my  life. 
I  didn’t  see  him  before  and  I  didn’t  see  him  after.  And  I  believe 
that  three  things  contributed  to  the  survival  of  Jews  in  the 
concentration  camps:  everybody  should  know  that  good  people 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  some  Jews  were  stronger  than 
others  and  —  as  important  as  the  first  two  —  the  fact  that  good 
Germans  and  good  Christians  saved  Jewish  lives.  But  not 
enough  goodness  or  lives  saved. 

So  this  time  I  was  saved  by  a  German  officer.  Now  I  faced  a 
new  chapter  in  my  life:  the  second  experience  of  life  under 
Nazi  occupation.  But  this  time  I  was  without  my  family.  It 
was  tragic  for  me.  I  made  the  decision  to  try  to  go  on  and  catch 
up  with  the  front  lines  and  go  back  to  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
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Union  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Germans.  The  two  Ukrainian 
girls  went  with  me.  We  had  no  clothes,  nothing  to  eat  or  drink 
and  no  idea  of  where  we  would  sleep.  We  traveled  according  to 
a  map  in  our  heads  continuing  east  to  get  away  from  the 
Germans.  We  learned  to  collect  leftover  vegetables  in  the 
fields:  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  sometimes  —  potatoes  from  a 
potato  field.  At  night,  we  asked  people  in  the  villages  to  take  us 
in.  Mostly,  we  were  told:  “We  don’t  have  food  to  give  you  but 
you  may  sleep  on  the  floor  overnight.”  We  were  happy  for 
these  offers  of  a  roof  over  our  heads.  We  would  be  on  our  way 
early  in  the  morning.  We  had  our  plan,  but  the  fighting  was 
going  on  all  around  us.  We  knew  we  were  very  close  to  the 
front  lines.  We  could  see  parachutes  making  their  drops. 

The  German  army  was  growing  in  strength  and  soon  we  were 
competing  with  German  soldiers  for  overnight  space  in  village 
homes.  Mostly,  there  were  only  women,  old  men  and  children 
left  in  the  houses.  There  were  nights  when  we  slept  in  the  same 
house  where  German  soldiers  slept.  We  slept  on  the  kitchen 
floor;  they  slept  in  the  beds.  It  was  fnghtening,  but  I  think  they 
were  as  tired  as  we  were  and  so  they  paid  us  no  attention.  In  the 
mornings,  as  before,  we  went  off  early  on  our  way  to  the  front. 
This  continued  for  a  long  time,  for  almost  eleven  weeks. 
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Everyday  was  a  new  story  of  suffering,  loneliness,  fear  and  now 
~  in  late  fall  ~  cold.  We  saw  no  end  to  the  suffering  or  the 
danger.  German  planes  flew  so  low  overhead  that  I  could  see 
the  pilots.  These  planes  dropped  small  firebombs  on  everything 
in  the  fields  -  cars,  tractors,  combines.  We  girls  would  fall  to 
the  ground  to  escape  their  bullets.  The  Ukrainian  girls,  not 
Jewish,  were  very  scared  and  wanted  to  go  home.  They 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  our  plan  to  reach  the  fi'ont  line.  I 
didn’t  even  think  about  being  killed  or  being  shot.  I  don’t  know 
if  it  was  stupidity  or  if  it  was  because  I  just  didn’t  believe  in 
death  at  that  time.  I  told  them:  “Don’t  worry;  as  long  as  you 
are  coming  with  me  everything  will  be  fine.”  And  this  is  what  I 
really  believed;  I  believed  I  would  survive.  Today,  I  consider 
my  belief  almost  ridiculous. 

Once,  at  a  village  we  reached,  we  were  stopped  by  German 
solders  and  detained  to  do  some  chores  for  them.  They  had 
killed  about  fifty  chickens  and  we  were  to  pluck  them  and 
prepare  them  for  cooking.  The  chickens  were  from  collective 
farms.  The  German  soldiers  took  everything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  We  worked  on  the  chickens  all  day  and  into 
the  night.  When  we  finished,  the  soldiers  gave  us  a  chicken  for 
ourselves  and  we  walked  on  to  the  next  village.  That  night, 
when  we  stopped  to  ask  for  a  place  to  sleep,  we  were  able  to 
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offer  our  hostess  something  to  eat  in  return.  We  shared  what  we 
had  eating  this  chicken  together.  In  the  morning,  we  girls  went 
on  again,  starting  all  over. 

Another  time,  outside  a  village,  some  Romanian  soldiers 
serving  with  the  Germans  stopped  us  and  asked  what  we  were 
doing.  I  said  we  were  going  to  the  village  of  my  aunt.  I  was 
carrying  my  purse  containing  the  photographs  I  had  received 
from  my  younger  sister,  Bashya,  of  my  family.  When  one  of 
the  soldiers  asked  to  see  what  was  inside,  I  had  to  show  the 
pictures.  The  solder  looked  and  shouted:  “Jude!  Jude!  Those 
are  Jews!”  We  girls  insisted  that  he  was  wrong  and  that  this  is 
how  Ukrainians  look.  Eventually,  we  all  laughed  and,  being 
young,  the  soldiers  let  us  go. 

After  that,  the  girls  prevailed  upon  me  to  tear  up  the 
photographs.  They  were  right:  we  could  get  in  trouble  because 
of  those  pictures  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  alone.  But  in  all  the 
ten  weeks  we  walked  afterward,  never  again  did  anyone  look 
into  my  purse. 

I  began  to  feel  very,  very  sorry  and  to  think  “I  tore  up  the 
pictures.  What  if  something  very  bad  happened  to  my  family?” 
I  am  still  very  sorry  and  hurt  not  to  have  those  pictures  because 
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they  were,  indeed,  all  that  I  had.  I  looked  forward  to  getting 
back  to  Charkov,  where  I  had  friends,  where  there  were  boys  as 
well  as  girls,  where  we  were  young  and  where  my  life  was 
active  and  pleasant,  like  the  life  of  any  other  teenager. 

One  night  we  stopped  to  sleep  in  a  house  where  there  were  also 
German  soldiers  staying  and  the  woman  of  the  house  treated  us 
all  to  soup.  The  German  soldiers  were  speaking  about  us  in 
German.  While  I  always  pretended  not  to  understand  German,  I 
understood  it  very  well.  They  were  complimenting  us,  me. 
Something  the  soldiers  said  about  my  face  made  me  very 
frightened.  Through  all  my  travels  no  one  had  assaulted  me  or 
the  others  girls.  This  conversation,  however,  was  enough  to 
make  me  very,  very  scared. 

The  next  morning,  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  shrapnel  I  saw  outside 
that  house  thinking  that  it  would  make  a  good  souvenir.  Then  I 
picked  up  another,  heavier  one.  Then  I  threw  everything  away, 
realizing  how  long  and  far  the  road  ahead  to  freedom  was  for 
me.  I  was  not  going  to  be  free  tomorrow. 

One  cold  and  rainy  day,  walking  and  very  hungry,  I  thought  to 
myself  that  1  was  almost  as  far  from  Charkov  as  1  was  from 
Poland.  I  was  thinking  that  maybe  I  will  go  back  to  Poland 
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and  meet  my  family  in  Warsaw  and,  whatever  will  be,  we  will 
be  together.  To  go  back,  I  didn’t  have  to  cross  the  front  lines.  I 
was  a  girl  dressed  like  a  peasant  and  it  seemed  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  for  me  to  get  back  to  Poland.  Yes,  I  might  get  back 
to  my  family  (if  they  were  still  alive)  and  then  what?  I 
remembered  all  those  months  in  Poland,  what  I  saw,  what  the 
Germans  did.  I  made  another  colossal  decision:  no  matter  what 
happened,  I  was  not  going  back;  I  was  going  forward. 

The  best  way  to  travel  was  to  walk  on  the  railroad  tracks.  We 
knew  that  the  trains  went  from  one  city  to  the  next  traveling  east 
to  the  Front.  I  remember  the  first  large  city  we  came  to: 
Poltava.  It  was  a  big  city,  which,  before  the  war,  had  had  a 
large  Jewish  population  and  an  active  Jewish  cultural  life.  Now 
the  Germans  occupied  the  city  and  had  ordered,  among  other 
things,  that  Jews  were  not  to  be  supplied  with  food.  We  noticed 
trucks  bringing  in  food  for  the  local  population  and  people 
coming  to  these  trucks  to  get  something  to  eat.  When  they 
recognized  Jewish  people,  they  whipped  them  with  whips  and 
guns.  We  could  see  Jews  wearing  yellow  stars.  We  did  not 
stay  in  this  city  but  went  in  one  end  and  walked  out  the  other 
always  following  the  railroad.  We  didn’t  stay  long  enough  in 
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one  place  to  be  noticed  or  persecuted.  We  were  outsiders 
passing  by  like  shadows. 

Eventually,  we  came  back  to  Charkov.  The  two  girls  were  very 
happy  to  be  back  in  the  vicinity  of  their  native  village.  I 
decided  to  go  to  my  old  apartment  and  they  went  to  their 
village.  I  never  saw  them  again. 

When  I  got  to  the  apartment  where  I  had  lived  in  the  kitchen 
with  one  friend  and  where  two  couples  had  lived  in  the 
bedroom,  I  found  it  occupied  by  several  local  people.  A 
friendly  Ukrainian  neighbor  I  had  known  informed  that  it  was 
over  a  month  since  the  Germans  had  come  and  that  the  people  I 
had  lived  with  were  waiting  and  hoping  for  me  to  come  back. 
But,  when  the  last  train  left  the  city,  they  left,  too. 

I  was  tired  and  dirty.  I  owned  a  towel  and  a  little  blanket  and 
this  was  all  I  possessed  besides  what  I  wore.  The  neighbor 
recommended  that  I  stay  for  a  night  or  two,  rest  up,  wash  and 
eat  before  decided  what  to  do  next.  And  that  is  what  I  did.  This 
woman  did  not  run  to  the  Gestapo  to  say  that  a  Jewish  girl  had 
come.  She  helped  me  even  though  they  had  so  little. 
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Before  I  left  the  city,  saying  to  myself  “It  is  not  written  on  my 
forehead  who  I  am,”  I  decided  to  take  a  walk  around  in  the 
street.  I  saw  Jews  with  yellow  stars  on  their  arms.  I  saw  a 
wagon  with  people  instead  of  horses  harnessed  to  it.  On  the 
wagon  was  a  big  barrel  of  water.  Since  the  bombing  had 
knocked  out  the  city’s  water  system,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in 
water  fi*om  the  Dynyetz  River.  Paper  signs  on  the  people 
harnessed  to  the  wagon  identified  them  as  actors  from  the 
Jewish  Theater  Group.  Pulling  the  water,  the  actors  were 
wearing  yellow  stars  and  were  guarded  by  German  soldiers  on 
both  sides.  I  thought  to  myself:  “I  will  not  stay.  I  will  not  wear 
a  yellow  star.  I  am  moving  on.” 

After  eating  something  the  next  morning,  I  went  to  the  railroad 
and  continued  my  walk  on  the  rails.  When  I  came  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  a  young  German  soldier  stopped  me  and 
said  that  the  law  stipulated  that  if  you  go  out  of  the  city,  you 
couldn’t  come  back.  I  told  him  I  was  not  interested  in  coming 
back  because  I  lived  in  that  next  village.  Then  he  looked  at 
what  I  was  carrying  —  my  towel  and  my  little  blanket.  He  took 
the  towel,  put  it  around  his  neck  and  told  me  to  go  on.  1  said: 
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“Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  take  my  towel?  It  is  cold  now  and  I 
I  need  a  towel.  I  don’t  have  anything  else.”  I  must  have 
shamed  him;  he  gave  me  back  the  towel.  I  walked  on.  I  still 
had  my  towel. 

Soon,  there  was  another  young  woman  walking  on  the  rails  so 
we  started  walking  together.  She  told  me  her  story.  She  was  a 
Ukrainian  nurse  in  a  unit  of  the  Russian  Army  which  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Germans.  She  had  succeeded  in  running  away, 
had  changed  her  uniform  for  civilian  clothes  and  was  trying  to 
cross  the  front  lines.  Now  I  had  a  perfect  companion  and  I  told 
her  so.  She  also  told  me  that  she  was  pregnant. 

We  left  Charkov,  walking  along  the  rails  with  woods  on  both 
sides.  While  we  didn’t  see  any  soldiers,  we  could  hear  voices 
coming  from  the  forests  on  each  side.  It  was  impossible  to  tell 
if  they  spoke  German  or  Russian.  After  a  long  time,  we  came  to 
a  badly  bombed  out  bridge  over  the  Dynyetz  River.  We 
reasoned  that  Germans  had  probably  come  to  this  bridge,  found 
it  impossible  to  cross  and  dispersed  into  the  woods.  This  bridge 
was  very  high  above  the  ground.  It  was  cold.  I  had  never 
learned  to  swim.  We  knew  we  could  not  go  into  the  woods  on 
either  side. 
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It  was  my  companion  who  took  the  initiative:  “We  will  cross  the 
river!”  I  remembered  that  she  was  pregnant  and  I  thought  to 
myself:  “If  she  can  do  it,  so  can  I.”  Rails  were  hanging  loose 
here  and  there;  just  pieces  of  metal.  Jumping  from  one  piece  to 
another  was  very  dangerous  for  we  were  very  high  above  the 
water.  I  hung  to  a  piece  of  rail  like  a  monkey  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree  and  I  kept  my  precious  blanket  and  towel  —  the  total  of  all 
my  possessions  —  hanging  on  my  arm;  I  didn’t  want  to  lose 
them.  When  I  was  mid-way  across  the  bridge,  with  no  more 
water  underneath,  I  threw  down  what  I  was  carrying  thinking 
that  if  I  got  across  the  bridge  I  would  make  my  way  back  down 
below  to  pick  up  what  I  had  thrown  down.  It  was  another  of  the 
miracles  happening  to  me  at  this  time.  We  crossed  the  bridge,  I 
went  back  and  got  my  blanket  and  towel  and  we  continued  to 
walk  into  the  woods.  It  was  quiet.  We  didn’t  know  where  we 
were  and  it  was  getting  very  dark. 

From  far  away,  we  saw  a  soldier  on  the  railroad  tracks.  We 
couldn’t  make  out  what  kind  of  soldier  he  was  but  having 
nothing  to  lose  and  still  believing  that  I  would  not  die,  that  I 
would  make  it  to  safety,  we  kept  going  closer.  Soon,  we  could 
recognize  the  soldier’s  hat:  it  was  the  hat  of  a  part  of  the  Red 
Army  called  the  Budyunne  Corps.  We  had  made  it!  We 
were  as  happy  as  happy 
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can  be!  When  we  told  the  soldier  that  we  had  come  from  the 
other  side,  we  were  taken  to  a  small  house  that  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  local  Vayenkomat,  or  War  committee,  and 
questioned. 

We  were  heroes.  An  officer  asked  me  if  I  could  take  him  back 
in  a  “drizeena”  (railcar)  to  the  last  place  we  had  heard  German 
soldiers  and  I  was  so  happy  to  be  in  that  position  to  help  the  Red 
Army.  I  went  back  with  him,  not  to  that  very  bridge,  but  nearby 
where  he  could  see  and  hear  the  new  German  line. 

My  companion  and  I  were  given  food  and  a  place  to  stay.  Other 
people  —  men  and  women  —  were  brought  in;  we  all  stayed 
together.  No  one  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  to  us. 

Everybody  was  interviewed  separately.  The  officer  who 
interviewed  me,  to  whom  I  told  all  the  things  I  had  gone 
through,  asked  for  my  passport.  I  had  saved  my  passport  by 
sewing  it  into  the  lining  of  the  coat  I  wore.  I  knew  that  no  one 
in  the  Soviet  Union  could  go  out  in  the  streets,  work,  or  shop  in 
the  stores  without  a  passport.  When  the  officer  finished  with 
me,  I  asked  for  the  return  of  my  passport.  “You  are  now 
drafted  under  our  protection  and  in  no  need  of  the  passport.”  I 
was  very  naive;  I  trusted  him. 
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After  a  couple  of  days,  our  group  had  grown  to  about  forty 
people,  mostly  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  One  day, 
they  took  us  on  our  way  to  the  back  lines,  away  from  the  front, 
into  the  country.  When  we  reached  a  little  town,  we  were  all 
interviewed  by  officers  again.  Here  I  saw  the  officer  who  had 
kept  my  passport. 

When  I  understood  what  he  had  done,  I  thought  of  him  as  a  bad 
officer.  I  later  learned  that  the  Soviet  regime  kept  the  farmers 
on  the  farms  by  taking  away  their  passports  thus  preventing 
them  from  getting  to  the  cities  to  look  for  work  in  a  factory.  But, 
this  time,  I  was  interviewed  by  a  second  officer  who  listened  to 
my  whole  story  and  who  told  me:  "He  had  no  right  to  take 
away  your  passport.  Now  you  are  without  a  passport  and  I 
really  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  you.” 

What  this  good  officer  did  for  me  was  probably  done  because  he 
believed  everything  I  told  him  and  felt  sorry  for  me  because  I 
was  young.  He  told  me  that  the  others  in  my  group  would  be 
led  away  by  the  army;  that  they  were,  mostly,  deserters  and 
other  enemies  of  the  state.  But  to  me  he  gave  a  legal  paper 
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that  said  who  I  was  and  that  I  was  a  refugee  from  Charkov.  He 
told  me:  “Take  the  train  wherever  you  go.  You  are  free.  When 
you  will  be  asked,  you  will  show  this  paper.  You  will  get  cards 
to  buy  bread  like  every  other  Soviet  citizen.”  He  could  have 
sent  me  together  with  the  group  of  deserters;  instead,  he  gave 
me  this  paper  and  my  freedom.  Once  again,  I  resumed  my 
travels. 

My  aim  was  to  get  back  to  Magnitogorsk  but  it  was  a  long  way 
off.  I  could  go  only  by  train  and  the  trains  were  full  of  soldiers 
and  the  wounded.  One  way,  the  soldiers  went  to  the  fronts  and 
the  other  way  there  were  people  returning  who  were  sick  and 
injured  in  the  war.  It  was  horrible.  All  of  the  Ukrain  was  now 
taken  by  the  Germans. 

Sometimes  I  had  to  wait  at  the  railroad  station  for  several  days 
to  buy  a  ticket,  unwashed,  sitting  amidst  millions  of  lice!  All 
day  in  the  station,  you  could  see  people  in  front  of  you  and 
watch  the  lice  going  from  one  person  to  the  other.  We  all  itched 
terribly,  afimd  to  scratch  during  the  daytime.  At  night,  when 
they  turned  off  the  lights  in  the  station,  all  you  could  hear  was 
scratching.  Everybody  felt  free  in  the  dark  to  scratch  all  parts  of 
their  bodies. 
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Eventually,  I  got  on  a  train  that  changed  its  direction  after  only  a 
few  hundred  miles.  I  had  to  get  off  and,  somehow,  get  on 
different  trains.  A  whole  population,  especially  the  Jewish 
population,  was  on  the  go  moving  east  to  get  away  from  the 
front  lines.  Factories  and  machines,  too,  were  being  evacuated. 
In  the  trains,  we  were  packed  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Along  the 
way,  I  spoke  to  people,  make  connections;  one  helped  the  other. 
But,  I  did  not  make  it  to  Magnitogorsk.  It  was  too  far  and  it  was 
too  hard;  I  left  the  train  on  the  outskirts  of  Stalingard. 

Geographically,  Stalingrad  is  very  much  like  St.  Louis.  It  is  an 
important  city  of  the  Soviet  Union  sitting  on  the  shores  of  the 
Volga  River  —  on  both  shores  —  the  way  St. Louis  and  East  St. 
Louis  sit  on  the  Mississippi.  I  settled  down  on  a  collective  farm 
to  the  east  of  Stalingrad.  I  had  my  document  stating  that  I  was  a 
refugee  from  Charkov.  Farm  workers  were  badly  needed  since 
so  many  were  fighting  to  defend  their  country.  Mainly,  the  farm 
workers  were  women,  old  men  and  children.  A  lot  of  these 
people,  like  me,  had  come  from  Ukrainian  and  Russian  cities. 
Farm  work  was  very  hard  for  us  all  and  we  kept  together. 

I  received  a  bread  ration  and  other  living  necessities  and  I  was 
placed  in  a  house  occupied  by  local  people.  Everyone  was 
obliged  to  take  in  some  refugees.  To  refuse  meant  being  sent 
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to  Siberia.  Everybody  was  interested  in  the  story  of  how  I  had 
been  taken  by  Germans  and  how  I  had  arrived  in  Stalingrad.  It 
was  something  very  new,  since  Lodz  had  been  invaded  by 
Germans  two  years  earlier.  People  said:  “Oh,  what  you  have 
gone  through  and  survived.  You  are  a  hero.  After  the  war, 
people  will  write  books  about  you.”  I  made  friends,  especially 
with  two  Jewish  girls,  Helen  and  Bronya. 

It  was  winter  and  very  cold  when  I  arrived  and,  even  though  I 
did  not  receive  warm  clothing,  I  went  to  work  the  day  after  I 
arrived  wearing  the  coat  I  had  on  my  back.  I  felt  naked.  Putting 
some  rope  around  my  coat  didn’t  help.  The  snow  went  to  my 
knees  and  my  shoes  were  not  fit  for  that  weather.  I  was  wet  and 
cold  but  I  was  not  alone.  We  all  worked  to  help  the  country.  We 
worked  for  the  success  of  defeating  the  German  fascists, 
defending  our  Socialist  fatherland. 

Because  of  the  war  and  the  shortage  of  working  hands,  when 
they  harvested  the  fields,  the  straw  was  left  behind.  Now  the 
straw  was  covered  with  snow.  Our  job  was  to  clean  away  the 
snow  so  that  we  could  get  to  the  straw  which  was  the  main  food 
source  available  for  the  farm  animals  which  were  now  the  chief 
working  power  on  collective  farms.  Bulls  were  harnessed  like 
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horses  pulling  heavy  wagonloads.  Bulls  were  also  dying 
everyday  from  starvation  and  cold.  So,  in  addition  to  gathering 
up  the  straw,  we  had  to  dig  holes  and  bury  the  dead  animals  so 
they  would  not  rot  above  the  ground  and  spread  disease.  It  was 
very,  very  hard  work. 

After  I  was  there  a  week  or  so,  I  was  called  to  the  office.  A  very 
well  dressed,  nice,  urban-looking  man  said,  “I  heard  that  you 
went  through  so  much  and  you  were  under  the  Germans,  etc.” 
He  was  very  fiiendly,  asked  a  lot  of  questions  and  ended  by 
saying  he  would  see  me  again.  He  sent  me  back  to  work.  In  a 
few  days,  he  came  again  and  asked  me  more  questions 
especially,  this  time,  about  what  I  saw  the  Germans  do  in  the 
occupied  territories. 

Again,  I  told  him  what  I  knew.  The  next  day  he  came  again 
asking  me  about  what  the  Germans  did  to  the  Jews.  He  asked 
“You’re  Jewish,  how  could  you  survive?  How  did  you  get 
away?”  The  next  day  was  the  same.  And  when  this  questioning 
continued,  daily,  for  a  week  or  two,  I  felt  sure  that  I  was  under 
suspicion.  I  didn’t  like  it.  I  did  not  know,  yet,  about  the 
brutality  of  the  KGB.  Nor  did  I  wish  to  know  anything  bad 
about  the  Soviets,  sympathetic  as  I  was  to  the  cause  of 
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Socialism.  I  had  even  been  arrested,  in  Poland,  before  the  war. 
But  even  I  understood  that  I  was  now  probably  in  trouble.  I 
decided  to  leave. 

One  morning,  before  daybreak,  I  took  my  towel  and  blanket  (all 
that  I  owned  that  was  dear  to  me)  and  just  walked  out.  After 
about  twenty  miles  of  walking,  almost  evening,  1  saw  a  village, 
walked  in  and  showed  my  papers.  They  didn’t  ask  too  many 
questions  and  I  settled  into  the  village  on  another  collective 
farm. 

I  never  again  told  my  story  to  strangers.  I  never  mentioned  that 
I  saw  Germans  or  anything  else  of  the  war.  I  told  them  I  was 
fi’om  Charkov,  that  I  ran  away,  that  no  more  trains  were 
running,  but  here  I  was.  Nobody  knew  about  my  past,  I  was 
accepted.  Only  later,  when  I  met  my  husband,  did  I  again  share 
everything. 

So,  I  worked  on  that  collective  farm,  this  time  with  young 
people  and  now  it  was  spring.  As  I  have  mentioned  before,  I 
like  to  work  outside.  I  especially  like  to  work  outside  in  the 
spring.  I  worked  in  the  fields  with  tractors.  This  was  a  culture 
station  where  all  kinds  of  grains  were  cultivated.  I  had  never 
seen  a  tractor  before  —  or  even  been  inside  of  a  car  ~  but  I  was. 
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always,  mechanically  inclined.  So,  I  was  climbing  under 
broken-down  tractors,  under  the  supervision  of  somebody  who 
knew  very  little  and  had  no  spare  parts  learning  how  to  keep  the 
equipment  we  had  in  working  order. 

Members  of  collective  farms  are  paid  with  nature:  so  many 
eggs,  so  much  flour,  etc.  Because  not  everybody  worked 
equally  hard,  not  everybody  produced  an  equal  amount  of  work. 
Everybody  was  paid  according  to  how  much  he  produced  and 
the  value  of  his  work.  In  order  to  know  what  that  was,  they 
needed  to  write  down  and  count  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a 
particular  person.  There  was  an  established  norm  called  a 
‘trododrien’  or  working  day.  In  one  day  you  could  make  the 
value  of  two  working  days  or  only  half  a  working  day.  This  had 
to  be  calculated  and  established  in  order  to  know  how  much  you 
would  be  paid  in  whatever  the  farm  was  producing.  I  was 
appointed  the  person  to  do  the  measuring  the  ‘dachotchik.’  This 
was  a  real  promotion. 

The  collective  farm  included  thousands  of  acres.  I  was  given  a 
horse  to  ride  over  all  these  acres  in  order  to  take  the  needed 
measurements.  I  had  never  been  on  a  horse  before  and  this 
horse  had  no  saddle,  just  the  bare  horse.  But  the  horse  had  long 
hair  that  I  could  pull  to  one  side  or  the  other  to  signal  what 
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direction  I  wished  to  go.  Fortunately,  the  horse  wasn’t  too 
strong  or  too  energetic.  At  first,  I  was  nervous.  Another 
refugee  was  teaching  me  to  get  up  on  the  horse.  On  the 
second  day,  after  I  mounted,  my  instructor  kicked  the  horse 
and  the  horse  started  to  run.  I  had  a  hard  time  stopping  the 
horse,  but  pulling  the  mane  slowed  the  horse  down.  My  lessons 
were  over.  I  started  to  use  the  horse  for  my  work  in  the  fields. 

It  was  a  terrific  feeling  to  be  upon  that  horse,  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  Spring  high  above  the  ground.  In  the  fields,  the 
air  was  so  beautiful,  so  fi'esh.  Spring  flowers  had  just  come  out 
and  the  grass  was  so  green.  I  enjoyed  it;  it  was  like  payment  for 
all  my  suffering  up  to  that  time.  I  started  to  love  it,  doing  my 
work  of  measuring  and  calculating.  It  was  great.  If  I  had 
leftover  time,  I  went  into  the  fields  and  joined  other  brigades 
pulling  weeds  fi-om  the  grasses. 

Once  I  heard  some  very  young  boys  say  that  the  Jews  were  lazy, 
that  they  never  wanted  to  do  the  work  on  the  farms.  I  started 
like  always  (I  have  not  changed)  to  dispute  that.  I  wouldn’t 
have  disputed  it  if  they  had  been  Germans  with  rifles  ready  to 
kill  me  but  I  was  on  safe  territory  here  and  I  couldn’t  let  it  go 
by.  I  said  “I’m  Jewish;  what  could  you  say  against  my  work  or 
my  behavior?”  They  protested:  “This  is  not  true!  You  are  not 
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Jewish!  You  are  a  ‘Kazachka’  like  all  of  us.  You  ride  a  horse 
like  a  Cossack.  You  are  not  Jewish.  It  is  not  possible!”  I  had  a 
hard  time  convincing  those  around  me  that  I  was,  indeed,  Jewish 
and  that  what  they  knew  and  what  they  heard  about  Jews  was 
not  true.  I  had  a  name  and  a  past  to  defend. 

By  1943,  the  front  had  come  close  to  Stalingrad.  On  the  farm, 
we  could  hear  the  shooting  and  the  bombs  falling  on  the  city. 
The  aim  of  the  collective  farms  was  to  supply  the  front  with 
wheat  for  bread;  to  bring  the  wheat  to  grain  elevators  at  the 
railroad  stations.  The  wheat  would  then  be  loaded  onto  trains. 
Because  of  the  fighting,  we  had  to  make  our  deliveries  at  night. 
I  learned  to  look  at  the  sky  and  figure  out  by  the  location  of  the 
stars  which  time  it  was  and  what  direction  to  follow.  Ten  to 
fifteen  pairs  of  bulls  harnessed  to  wagons  filled  with  grain 
would  ‘follow  the  leader”  into  Stalingrad  to  deliver  the  needed 
wheat.  I  found  satisfaction  in  which  I  was  doing;  I  knew  how 
important  my  job  was  and  I  enjoyed  the  contact  with  nature. 

I  was  21  years  old,  still  living  through  my  childhood.  Stalin 
called  upon  the  whole  country  to  help  save  Stalingrad.  General 
Zhukov  moved  fresh  manpower  down  from  Siberia.  The 
Red  Army  surrounded  the  Germans  in  Stalingrad  from  many 
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directions.  The  fight  for  Stalingrad  was  not  for  each  house  but 
for  each  room  in  the  house.  Twenty-five  million  people  were 
lost  saving  the  country.  Corpses  were  piled  on  corpses.  The 
whole  German  power  was  concentrated  on  taking  Stalingrad  and 
the  Red  Army  fought  them  back.  By  the  time  Stalingrad  was 
liberated,  there  was  not  one  roof  left  in  place  on  one  house  in 
the  city.  Stalin  called  upon  the  country  to  rebuild  and  my  two 
girlfiiends  and  I  decided  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  Stalingrad. 
We  walked  to  the  suburb  of  Beketovka.  This  part  of  Stalingrad 
was  intact  since  the  Germans  had  planned  to  pass  the  winter 
there.  Beketovka  also  had  large  munitions  and  chemical 
factories  and  an  electro-station. 

The  law  about  passports  had  not  changed.  My  two  fiiends,  who 
had  passports,  were  able  to  get  jobs  in  the  factories  and  places  in 
dormitories.  My  paper  entitled  me  to  work  only  on  the  farms.  I 
knew  I  had  a  problem. 

Very  soon,  the  government  set  up  a  city  council,  a  cultural 
center  and  even  a  medical  school  in  this  intact  suburb.  In  those 
times  of  war,  few  people  still  had  possession  of  their  high 
school  diplomas  so  it  was  decided  that  they  would  accept  people 
who  could  pass  the  entrance  exam. 
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I  passed  the  exam.  But  I  didn’t  have  the  passport  I  needed  for 
acceptance  into  the  medical  school.  The  director  of  the  medical 
school,  Ezra  Israelovich  Yoffe,  was  also  a  medical  professor  and 
Jewish.  He  advised  me  to  go  to  the  police.  The  police  said 
“Bring  me  a  paper  from  the  medical  school  that  you  are 
accepted  and  we  will  give  you  a  passport.”  The  director  said 
“But  I  don’t  have  the  right  to  accept  you  without  a  passport.  It’s 
against  the  law.”  I  went  back  and  forth!  It  was  Catch  22.  I 
finally  told  the  medical  school  director,  a  dear  man,  some  of  the 
details  of  losing  my  passport.  At  great  risk  to  his  own  personal 
freedom,  he  gave  me  a  paper  saying  that  I  was  accepted  to  the 
medical  school.  Then  the  police  gave  me  a  temporary  paper  for 
a  passport. 

My  life  began  again.  In  addition  to  entering  the  medical  school, 
I  got  a  job  in  the  medical  school  lab  so  I  could  earn  some 
money.  I  got  a  place  in  a  dormitory.  The  food  was  very  bad  but 
I  felt  young  and  I  felt  good;  I  was  working  very  hard  and  I  was 
in  close  contact  with  my  two  friends  from  the  collective  farms. 
Everything  was  better  for  the  teachers  than  for  the  students.  The 
Communist  aim  of  equality  for  all  was  not  yet  achieved.  At  the 
medical  school,  I  managed  to  become  insensitive  to  the  German 
corpses  we  used  in  anatomy  class  by  saying  to  myself  “Hitler  is 
here  on  the  table  and  he  is  dead.  There  is  no  reason  not  to  cut 
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him  up.”  Next  door  to  the  Medical  school  building,  a 
theatre  and  a  philharmonic  hall  for  the  symphony  orchestra  was 
already  set  up.  Actors,  writers,  musicians  came  from  all  over 
the  country.  Stalingrad  was  the  top  priority  for  all 
reconstruction  supplies  and  personnel.  Maybe  this  was  because 
turning  back  the  Germans  here,  from  the  city  named  for  Stalin, 
became  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  Even  before  the  defeated 
German  soldiers  were  organized  into  prisoner  of  war  camps, 
somehow  everything  was  working  again  in  the  city. 

One  day,  we  were  told  that  a  concert  would  be  given  that  night. 
Instead  of  attending,  I  went  out  with  a  boy  who  invited  me  to  a 
ball  game,  even  though  I  had  very  little  interest  in  ball  games! 
The  next  day  the  girls  at  school  told  me:  “You  missed  a  great 
concert  last  night  with  a  violinist  who  played  like  God.  By  the 
way,  he  was  one  of  yours.”  They  meant,  of  course  that  he  was 
Jewish.  We  were  standing  outside  the  medical  school  building. 
Across  the  way  was  a  young  man  in  a  black  suit  holding  a 
violin.  The  girls  got  excited:  “Look,  look!  That  is  the  one  who 
played  last  night.”  I  thought  to  myself:  “I  wouldn’t  mind 
meeting  him.”  Then  I  saw  him  again.  I  saw  him  many  times 
but  never  was  there  an  occasion  to  meet  him. 
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Until  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1943,  when  I  visited  a  Latin 
professor  of  mine  about  problems  I  was  having  with  Latin.  As  I 
got  up  to  leave,  the  door  opened  and  in  came  an  English 
professor  and  the  young  violinist.  I  stayed  and  they  introduced 
me  to  him.  I  stayed  another  fifteen  minutes.  In  Russian,  I  told 
him  I  was  ready  to  leave  and  asked  if  he  would  come  with  me. 
He  said  “Sure.”  We  left  together  and  went  to  my  dormitory 
where  we  talked  and  talked.  That  night  I  knew  everything  about 
him:  where  he  came  fi’om,  who  his  family  was.  And  he  knew 
everything  about  me.  He  was  the  first  person  I  entrusted  with 
my  whole  story.  His  name  was  Gregor  Braitberg  and,  one  day, 
he  would  become  my  husband. 

We  began  to  meet  every  day.  Gregor’s  dormitory  was  a  five- 
minute  walk  fi'om  mine.  He  was  already  well-established  as  a 
concert  violinist  and  was  an  English  translator  in  a  big  chemical 
factory.  He  had  special  food  privileges  and  money  from  his 
performances  around  the  country.  We  began  to  feel  very  close 
to  each  other.  And  then  I  decided  to  be  practical. 

Gregor  was  also  the  concertmaster  in  the  Drama  theatre  named 
for  Maxim  Gorky.  The  theatre  had  a  drama  school  attended  by 
very  beautiful,  very  talented  young  women.  There  was  a  war 
going  on  so  there  were  very  few  young  men  in  Stalingrad. 
And  Gregor  was  very  handsome.  The  girls  just  hung  all 
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over  him.  When  we  would  come  to  his  room,  the  keyhole 
would  be  filled  with  notes  from  girls  who  had  come  to  see  him. 
When  we  went  out  for  a  walk,  girls  from  the  drama  school 
flocked  to  him.  Not  that  I  was  jealous,  I  just  thought  that  he 
was  not  material  for  a  husband  and,  if  I  wanted  to  settle  down 
with  somebody,  it  probably  wouldn’t  be  him.  I  decided  not  to 
see  him  anymore. 

I  was  sad  to  make  this  decision  because  I  liked  Gregor  very 
much.  We  were  like  relatives.  In  Poland,  he  had  lived  less 
than  thirty  miles  from  my  home.  So  now,  when  Gregor  came  to 
the  medical  building  to  see  me,  I  instructed  my  friends  to  say 
that  I  wasn’t  there  or  that  I  was  busy  in  the  library.  I  missed  my 
visits  to  his  comfortable,  centrally  heated  room.  My  friends 
thought  I  was  foolish  to  give  up  what  had  made  me  so  happy.  I 
even  tried  to  scare  him  away  one  night  by  taking  him  into  an 
anatomy  classroom  that  contained  a  dozen  corpses  but  he  would 
not  be  scared  away.  So  I  decided  to  continue  our  relationship 
even  while  the  girls  were  still  hanging  around  him.  He  wasn’t 
with  them.  He  was,  after  all,  with  me.  Gregor  even  told  these 
girls  I  was  his  wife  but  this  only  slowed  them  down.  The 
director  of  the  theatre  asked  me:  “Szyfiichka,  what  did  you  do 
to  him?  What  magic  did  you  use  to  get  rid  of  all  those  girls?” 
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Gregor  and  I  began  living  together.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
a  wedding.  Neither  of  us  had  any  relatives  with  us.  It  was 
illegal  to  be  married  by  a  rabbi  and  we  had  little  money  to  live 
on.  While  it  would  have  been  possible  to  get  married  by 
registering  in  an  office,  I  was  too  proud  to  show  a  fear  that 
Gregor  would  abandon  me,  or  anything  like  that  which  was  the 
only  reason  I  would  have  registered  so  we  didn’t  even  register 
our  union.  This  was  all  part  of  the  hard  war  going  on.  Both  of 
us  were  studying  and  working.  Gregor’s  work  at  the  chemical 
factory  was  very  important.  He  translated  into  Russian  the 
English  blueprints  of  equipment  being  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

My  dormitory  served  a  sad  millet  soup  for  lunch.  Gregor’s  food 
allowance  at  his  dormitory  was  extravagant:  appetizer,  soup, 
bread  and  butter,  meat  and  desserts!  So  we  lived  together  at  his 
place  until  1948  when  my  first  son  was  bom. 

At  that  time,  whenever  more  than  three  people  gathered 
together,  at  least  one  was  connected  with  the  KGB. 
Solzhenitsyn  described  well  what  the  KGB  did  to  people.  One 
day  at  work,  I  was  called  out  to  answer  questions  similar  to  the 
questioning  years  before  on  the  collective  farms.  They  also 
began  with  compliments  and  then:  Was  anyone  treating  me 
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badly  because  I  was  Jewish?  If  so,  I  should  tell  them  and  they 
would  defend  me. 

When  the  questioning  went  deeper,  I  was  asked  what  I  thought 
of  spies  and  I  was  reminded  that  it  was  my  obligation  to  tell 
them  about  anyone  I  suspected.  They  knew  everything  about 
me:  where  I  was  bom  and  what  I  was  doing.  They  even  knew 
about  my  political  activities  before  the  war.  They  knew 
everything  about  Gregor,  too. 

They  got  less  polite  and  urged  me  to  engage  people  on 
conversations.  I  became  angry  and  told  them  since  they  knew 
so  much  about  my  part,  they  must  know  that  I  am  a  good 
citizen.  I  told  them:  “I  am  doing  what  I  can  but  don’t  coimt  on 
me  to  spy  on  others  and  come  and  tell  you.”  “You  must!”  they 
retorted  adding,  “No  one  must  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
This  is  secret.  Don’t  even  tell  Gregor.”  Now  I  was  really 
feeling  angry.  I  told  them  “You  can  do  whatever  you  want  with 
me.  I  wasn’t  afraid  in  Poland  or  in  any  other  place  and  I  am  not 
afraid  now.”  This  was  my  last  visit  with  the  KGB.  I  found  out 
from  Gregor  that  they  were  calling  him  in  for  questioning,  too. 
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In  the  meantime,  we  were  having  a  good  time.  We  went  on 
picnics.  We  went  boating  on  the  Volga  River  with  friends. 
With  one  or  two  other  couples,  we  went  fishing.  When  there 
was  deep  snow,  Gregor  would  take  me  and  throw  me  into  it. 
We  did  crazy  things  like  young  people  do.  We  didn’t  have 
enough  to  eat  or  enough  clothes  to  keep  us  warm  but  we  knew 
the  war  would  end  and  all  our  problems  would  be  solved. 

I  changed  jobs.  I  went  to  work  on  the  newspaper  "'Stalingratska 
Yapravda,  The  Stalingrad  Truth.  I  had  a  column  in  the  paper 
each  time  a  new  book  came  out.  I  reviewed  the  new  books  and  I 
also  worked  in  the  library.  We  lived  like  intellectuals.  Gregor 
was  teaching  English  to  many  of  the  professors  of  the  medical 
school  and  the  theatre.  We  were  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  “high 
society.  I  was  very  happy. 

We  knew  the  war  was  ending.  I  heard  nothing  about  my 
relatives  but  I  was  sure  that  nobody  has  survived.  I  knew  my 
father.  I  knew  he  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  Germans  and 
that  if  they  told  him  to  dig  a  grave  for  people,  he  would  take  the 
shovel  and  hit  the  Germans.  I  was  sure  that  this  was  what  he 
had  done  and  that  he  had  been  shot  for  doing  it.  I  felt  that  I 
had  nobody  left. 
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The  war  in  Europe  stopped  at  3:00  A.M.  on  May  9,  1945.  As 
soon  as  the  loudspeakers  in  the  street  made  the  announcement, 
people  came  out  with  champagne.  (Where  did  it  come  from?) 
People  were  singing  and  dancing  in  the  streets.  I  can’t  describe 
how  we  felt  to  know  that  the  war  was  ended.  It  was  such  a 
holiday,  such  a  celebration.  I  have  never  celebrated  anything 
else  like  it. 

The  next  day,  German  POW’s  started  coming  into  Stalingrad. 
These  were  the  Germans  who  had  scared  the  whole  world, 
whom  I  had  seen  in  Poland  in  1939,  so  strong  and  loud.  Here, 
in  1945,  they  didn’t  even  have  enough  to  wear.  They  looked 
miserable.  They  came  with  towels  around  their  necks  and  straw 
shoes  on  their  feet.  They  were  cold  and  hungry  and  they  begged 
for  food.  Camps  for  them  were  not  yet  organized  so  these 
Germans  wandered  the  streets  looking  for  work  to  do.  I  was 
angry  with  them;  I  couldn’t  stand  them.  I  didn’t  want  to  help 
them  and,  yet,  I  felt  sorry  for  them. 

Some  Germans  came  to  the  library  where  I  worked  to  build 
bookshelves.  I  told  one  of  them  that  it  was  terrible  for  me  to 
look  at  him.  He  wanted,  first,  a  piece  of  paper  to  make  a 
cigarette  and  then  a  piece  of  watermelon  I  was  eating.  I  spoke 
to  him  in  German:  “I  know  you  are  a  human  being  and  I  would 
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like  to  help  you.  But  my  family  and  I  were  occupied  by  the 
Nazis  and  I  am  sure  that  when  they  killed  my  father,  he  was 
thinking  about  me  and  thinking  that  if  his  daughter  survived 
someplace,  she  would  take  revenge  for  the  injustice  that  your 
people  did  to  our  family.”  He  answered:  “It  wasn’t  my  fault.  I 
didn’t  do  it  personally.  I  was  a  journalist,”  and  on  and  on.  They 
were  terrible  to  look  at  but  still  human.  Sometimes  I  gave  them 
the  paper,  a  piece  of  watermelon  or  a  piece  of  bread.  I  couldn’t 
kill  the  human  being  in  myself. 

The  POW  camps  were  eventually  organized  and  probably  better 
supplied  with  food  than  the  houses  of  Soviet  citizens  because, 
after  the  war,  the  economy  was  very  bad.  There  were  very  few 
Soviet  POW’s  because  Stalin  had  declared  that  no  Russia 
soldier  could  allow  himself  to  be  taken  as  a  prisoner.  To  do  so 
would  be  traitorous.  Stalin  let  his  own  son,  captured  by  the 
Germans,  be  killed  rather  than  agree  to  exchange  him  for  a  high- 
ranking  German  prisoner.  When  our  prisoners  of  war  came 
back  fi-om  Germany,  they  were  marched  directly  to  Siberia  to 
the  gulags  because  they  were  considered  traitors,  not  to  be 
trusted.  If  I  had  not  left  that  first  collective  farm  and,  if  I  had 
continued  talking  about  my  own  capture,  I  probably  would  have 
been  in  a  gulag,  too.  I  probably  would  not  be  alive  today. 
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After  the  war,  Poland  became  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland  had  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  that  all  former 
Polish  citizens  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  Poland.  The  agreement 
also  stipulated  that  students  be  allowed  to  stay  to  finish  their 
studies  and  return  to  Poland  after  graduation.  Gregor  and  I 
made  out  all  the  needed  applications  and  continued  our 
schooling. 

It  was  a  very  enthusiastic  time  with  hope  for  the  future.  At  the 
end  of  1945,  we  received  a  letter  fi-om  France  fi*om  Gregor’s 
twin  brother,  Jacques,  who  found  us  through  the  Red  Cross.  He 
had  fought  against  the  Germans  in  France  in  the  International 
Legion  during  the  occupation.  He  had  gone  through  a  very  hard 
time,  too.  Jacques  wrote  us  the  news  that  Gregor’s  older 
brother,  Leon,  had  also  survived  the  war. 

We  decided  it  was  time  to  leave  Russia  and  went  back  to  the 
authorities  with  the  letter  proving  that  we  had  found  a  brother 
and  that  we  wanted  to  reunite  with  our  family.  We  were  told 
that  repatriation  was  finished!  We  wrote  letters  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party.  We  protested  that  we  had  an  agreement 
with  the  government  and  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  leave.  I 
went  to  the  Polish  Council  in  Moscow  several  times  and  was 
told  that  they  were  powerless. 
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While  we  were  writing  letters,  the  KGB  showed  up  once  again 
and  asked  me:  “Why  do  you  want  to  leave?  Don’t  you  live 
well?  Aren’t  you  happy?  Soon,  it  will  be  a  paradise  to  live  in 
this  country.”  Of  course,  I  could  not  say  that  life  was  hard  or 
that  I  was  unhappy.  All  I  could  say  was  that  we  had  found  some 
relatives  and  hoped  to  find  some  more.  But  we  didn’t  feel  safe 
anymore  in  Stalingrad. 

When  my  son,  Michael,  was  bom  in  1948,  we  were  the  happiest 
people  on  earth!  He  was  bom  on  the  seventh  of  November,  the 
greatest  holiday  in  the  Soviet  Union.  November  seventh  is  the 
day  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  On  that  day  in  1948,  the  whole 
country  was  celebrating.  There  were  concerts.  Good  food  that 
we  never  saw  —  oranges  and  apples,  etc  —  were  brought  in. 
Because  of  the  holiday,  Gregor  had  to  play  in  several  concerts. 
Friends  who  had  seen  him  in  the  streets  told  me  later  how  happy 
he  was  smiling,  telling  everyone:  “I  have  a  son!  I  have  a  son!” 

Because  we  were  not  legally  married,  our  son  was  given  my 
name.  Gregor  wanted  his  son  to  have  his  name.  As  soon  as  I 
left  the  hospital,  we  went  to  the  proper  authority  to  register  our 
marriage. 
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We  had  already  lived  together  for  five  years,  we  had  a  child  but 
we  had  to  obey  the  stupid  law  of  applying  for  the  license  and 
coming  back  in  five  days  to  make  sure  we  really  wanted  to  get 
married!  After  three  days,  Gregor  couldn’t  stand  it  anymore. 
He  really  wanted  his  son  to  officially  have  his  last  name.  So 
they  gave  us  the  license  and  birth  certificate  after  only  three 
days.  Our  baby  became  Michael  Gregoryovich  Braitberg 
according  to  the  Russian  custom  that  every  child’s  middle  name 
represents  the  father’s  first  name.  But  we  were  considered 
impatriotic  because  we  wanted  to  leave  the  country.  Gregor  and 
I  decided  it  was  time,  at  the  last,  to  go  to  live  in  another  city. 

Gregor  and  I  both  had  been  sick  with  malaria.  But,  before  Mike 
was  a  year  old,  we  moved  to  the  Ukraine  with  fiiends,  sdso  from 
Poland  and  who,  also,  had  been  refused  permission  to  leave 
Russia.  Our  friend  was  a  tailor  and  tailors  were  considered 
like  Gods  at  that  time. 

In  1954,  our  second  son,  David,  was  bom  in  Zbaraz  in  the 
Ukraine.  I  enjoyed  having  two  children  to  care  for.  I  also 
looked  for  a  job.  When  I  passed  the  exam  for  a  job  at  the 
Institute  for  Hygiene,  it  was  given  to  a  Party  member.  The 
KGB  was  watching  us.  Every  week  we  wrote  more  letters 
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to  the  authorities  (once,  even,  to  Stalin).  I  went  to  Kiev.  In  the 
meantime,  we  received  letters  from  Gregor’s  older  brother, 
Leon.  Gregor’s  twin  brother  sent  papers  from  France  verifying 
that  Gregor  came  from  Poland.  From  my  relatives,  I  heard 
nothing  even  though  I  wrote  to  friends  who  had  already  gone 
back  to  Poland  and  to  organi2^tions  that  helped  families  find 
each  other.  I  watched  the  newspapers. 

The  struggle  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  lasted  for  twelve 
years.  All  that  time,  we  were  raising  our  children,  working, 
doing  the  best  we  could.  A  cousin  of  mine,  released  from  a 
POW  camp  near  Kiev,  went  back  to  Poland  to  look  for  relatives. 
He  reported  that  no  one  was  alive;  48  members  of  our  family 
had  perished.  Much  later,  in  Paris,  I  learned  from  my  brother- 
in-law’s  sister,  who  had  been  in  the  French  underground  and 
had  corresponded  with  my  relatives  the  longest,  how  most  of 
them  had  died.  When  they  went  back  to  Warsaw,  to  the  ghetto, 
they  had  received  the  first  package  I  sent  to  them  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Then,  believing  they  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  survive,  they  went  to  Pinchof,  a  little  town.  It  was  very  close 
to  Kelce.  Pinchof  is  where  they  perished.  All  the  Jews  there 
were  gathered  together  in  the  synagogue  that  was  set  on  fire. 
This  was  how  my  closest  relatives  were  killed. 
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I  wanted  to  go  to  Poland  and  see  the  place  where  my  relatives 
had  perished.  Gregor  was  corresponding  with  his  brothers  — 
Jacques  in  Paris,  Leon  and  Joe  in  Poland.  Eventually,  Leon 
went  to  France  and  Joe  went  to  the  United  States  settling  in  St. 
Louis.  We  continued  to  go  to  the  ‘Milizia,’  the  police  but 
without  success. 

In  1957,  we  received  signals  from  people  we  knew  to  go  to 
Moscow  to  see  a  man  who  was  originally  from  Ukraine.  This 
man  had  written  a  book  on  Latin  grammar  and  had  once 
consulted  with  Gregor  while  writing  this  book.  When  this  man 
heard  that  Gregor  was  having  such  a  hard  time  leaving  Russia, 
he  sent  a  message  that  he  might  be  able  to  help  us.  I  went, 
immediately,  to  Moscow,  to  see  him.  He  told  me  that  he  knew 
the  Polish  consul,  who  knew  somebody  else  and  that  for  10,000 
rubles  (a  few  years’  salary)  we  could  pay  off  all  the  necessary 
people  to  get  the  permit  to  leave  what  we  were  legally  entitled 
to  leave  in  the  first  place! 

We  had  no  money.  We  wrote  to  Gregor’s  sister  and  brother  in 
Paris  who  sent  packages  of  things  for  us  to  sell  on  the  black 
market.  This  gave  us  half  the  money  that  we  paid  in.  A  well- 
to-do  Jewish  family  in  Zbaraz  who  already  had  papers  to  leave 
for  Poland  offered  us  a  new  sewing  machine  he  had  not  yet 
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packed,  to  sell.  He  told  us:  “I  will  be  happy  to  give  it  to  you  so 
that  you  can  get  together  the  money  you  need  and,  one  day, 
you  can  pay  me  back.”  This  is  what  he  did  and  this  is  what  we 
did.  In  about  three  weeks,  we  got  the  papers  to  leave.  Later, 
when  we  met  this  helpful  person  in  Poland,  we  gave  him  back 
all  the  money  we  took  in  selling  his  property.  This  we  did  with 
dollars  sent  to  us  into  Poland  from  Gregor’s  brother  in  the 
United  States. 

Once  we  had  our  papers,  Gregor  was  again  called  in  by  the 
KGB.  They  gave  us  two  weeks  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union! 
We  left  very  quickly  for  Poland  where  we  were  received  as  if 
we  were  their  own  children.  They  sent  us  to  a  city  called 
Zgorzelec  which,  until  1939,  had  belonged  to  Germany. 

Poland,  a  Russian  satellite,  also  had  a  KGB  which,  again,  tried 
to  do  bad  things  to  us.  We  decided  that  as  soon  as  we  would  be 
able  to  do  it,  we  would  go  to  France  and,  eventually,  to  the 
United  States. 

But  Poland  also  had  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
people  who  came  to  Poland  form  the  U.S.S.R.  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  Poland  for  four  years.  We  would  have  to  see  what  we 
could  do. 
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I  felt  home  in  Poland.  I  went  from  Zgorzelec  to  visit  my  old 
friends  in  Lodz  who  had  now  become  people  of  authority, 
holding  important  jobs.  I  asked  for  help  in  getting  to  Lodz  to 
live  with  my  husband  and  my  two  children.  They  knew  I  was 
the  only  survivor  in  my  family;  they  had  known  my  father  and 
my  sisters.  A  few  friends,  particularly  those  who  were  Jewish, 
understood  that  I  wanted  my  husband  and  children  to  see  my 
roots;  to  see  where  I  had  come  from.  For  me,  they  took  the 
place  of  relatives. 

Somehow,  we  were  allowed  to  live  in  Lodz.  We  were  given  a 
beautiful  apartment  located  in  the  best  neighborhood  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  It  had  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen  with  central 
heat.  I  was  offered  a  job  teaching  Yiddish  in  a  Yiddish  school 
and  Gregor  was  offered  jobs  with  both  the  symphony  and 
operetta  orchestras.  We  didn’t  take  the  jobs  because  we  wanted 
to  leave  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  applied  for  a  permit  to  go  on  vacation  to  see  Gregor’s  twin 
brother  in  France.  Our  case  was  very  strong  since  the  brothers 
were  twins  and  had  not  seen  each  other  since  1935  when 
Jacques  went  to  study  in  Paris.  So  Gregor,  but  not  his  family, 
got  a  permit  to  go!  And  this  is  where  my  friends  came  in  and 
used  enough  influence  in  high  places  to  get  permits  for  us  to  go 
together. 
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But,  while  we  were  in  Poland  for  those  ten  months,  we  went  to 
all  those  places  where  members  of  my  family  had  lived,  where 
they  had  perished.  Those  ten  months  were  emotionally  very, 
very  hard  for  me.  I  took  my  children  with  me  to  the  apartment 
where  I  had  lived.  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  that  I 
had  left  in  1939.  Everything  was  changed. 

The  woman  who  answered  the  door  asked  me  in  Polish  what  I 
wanted  and  I  couldn’t  speak.  I  opened  my  mouth  and  no  words 
came  out.  I  felt  tears  coming  from  my  eyes  and  she  asked  me 
what  I  wanted  and  then  I  could  say:  “I  used  to  live  here.”  So, 
she  gave  us  chairs,  we  sat  down,  I  quieted  down  and  she 
was  very  kind. 

I  didn’t  have  the  energy  to  go  through  all  the  rooms.  I  was 
afimd  to  see  the  furniture,  so  I  didn’t  go  in.  I  went  to  where  the 
synagogue  had  been  and  it  wasn’t  there  anymore.  I  needed  to 
have  my  insides  cut  with  a  knife  so  that  I  would  suffer  once  and 
for  all. 

While  I  was  still  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  dreamt  about  my  city.  I 
dreamt  about  changes  in  my  neighborhood  but  I  didn’t  have  any 
contact  with  anybody  fi*om  that  city.  I  used  to  tell  Gregor  my 
dreams  and,  when  we  came  to  my  street,  to  my  house,  exactly 
those  changes  had  happened. 
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There  was  an  old  cemetery  there  and  I  dreamed  that  it  wasn’t 
anymore  -  that  they  had  built  high  rises  there.  It  was  exactly  the 
truth.  I  dreamt  that  there  were  streetcars;  it  was  exactly  true, 
what  I  had  dreamt,  I  saw  when  I  came  there. 

So,  after  ten  months,  we  just  locked  the  apartment,  gave  the 
janitor  the  key  and  left  everything  we  had.  Mike  was  ten  years 
old,  David,  four.  We  left  Poland  for  a  vacation  in  Paris  with  just 
three  suitcases. 

On  the  train,  we  passed  many  countries:  Poland, 

Czechoslovakia,  Germany  and  France.  They  kept  hooking  us 
onto  different  trains.  Each  time  different  police  officers,  from 
different  countries,  came  in  to  look  at  our  bags  and  to  check  our 
papers.  At  a  station  in  Germany,  a  woman  was  selling  bananas. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  tasted  a  banana! 

Gregor’s  twin  brother  came  to  Paris  from  his  home  near 
Bordeaux  to  meet  us  at  the  train.  Gregor’s  sister,  Faiga,  who 
lived  in  Paris,  was  visiting  the  family  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival.  We  all  stayed  in  her  beautiful  apartment. 
After  a  few  days,  Jacques  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  wife. 
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Denise,  who  had  gone  home  earlier.  Mike  went  with  his  uncle 
to  his  home  near  Bordeaux.  It  was  the  first  time  that  my 
children  had  met  a  relative.  It  was  the  first  time  that  my  ten- 
year  old  son  had  been  away  overnight.  A  week  later,  Jacques 
returned  to  Paris  with  Mike  and  we  all  returned  together  to 
Jacques’  home.  That  is  where  we  lived  until  we  got  our  visas  to 
the  United  States.  My  sister-in-law  spoke  no  Russian,  Polish, 
Yiddish  or  English.  I  spoke  no  French.  But  we  spoke.  I  don’t 
know  how  but  we  spoke. 

France  was  beautiful.  The  children  started  school  near  Jacques’ 
home.  We  all  studied  French  intensively.  After  a  few  months,  I 
was  reading  to  the  children  in  French.  David,  at  the  age  of  four, 
spoke  French  so  well  that  nobody  believed  he  wasn’t  bom  in 
France.  After  six  months,  Mike  had  caught  up  with  his  age 
group  at  school;  in  the  third  grade,  he  was  together  with  his 
cousin*  who  was  bom  in  France.  So,  by  now,  the  children  had 
made  the  transition  from  speaking  Russian  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  Ukrainian  in  the  Ukraine,  to  Polish  in  Poland  and  to  French  in 
France! 

We  lived  in  France  for  ten  months.  We  lived  very  happily  and 
comfortably  in  three  rooms  in  Jacques’  house.  In  addition  to  his 
schooling,  Mike  was  studying  violin  with  Gregor  and  playing  in 
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a  small  church  orchestra.  The  priest  had  made  tapes  of  Mike 
playing  the  violin,  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  Martha,  and 
entered  them  in  a  competition  in  Paris.  On  the  day  we  left  Paris 
for  the  United  States,  as  we  were  waiting  to  go  to  the  harbor  to 
board  our  ship,  we  heard  on  the  radio  that  first  prize  of  the 
competition  went  to  Michael  Braitberg  and  his  cousin! 

We  sailed  on  the  Liberty,  a  beautiful,  elegant  French  ship.  Our 
trip  took  six  or  seven  days.  My  two  violinists,  husband  and  son, 
practiced  every  day  in  our  tourist-class  cabins.  Somebody  heard 
them  practice  and  then  the  captain  invited  them  to  play  vrith  the 
orchestra  in  a  concert  for  the  first-class  passengers.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  came  eye  to  eye  with  American  aristocrats.  It  was 
fim.  Gregor  and  Mike  received  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  their 
efforts. 

In  New  York,  we  were  met  by  people  fi*om  HIAS.  We  once 
more  went  through  the  formalities  of  medical  exams  and  official 
papers.  Right  away,  we  were  on  a  train  to  St.  Louis  where  -  on 
August  25,  1959  -  Gregor’s  two  brothers  came  to  meet  us  with 
cars.  We  stayed  the  first  week  with  Joe. 

After  this  first  week,  we  had  our  own  apartment  for  which 
Gregor’s  brother  paid  the  first  months’  rent.  I  went  to  work  at 
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Washington  University’s  Medical  School  doing  medical 
research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery.  I  worked  there  until  I 
retried,  twenty-five  years  later.  I  published  many  research 
papers.  I  worked  very  hard.  I  competed  with  young  American 
doctors  and  researchers  who  knew  the  language  and  who  were 
bom  in  this  country  but  I  was  very  ambitious  and  kept  studying 
and  learning.  And,  while  I  worked  hard,  I  enjoyed  it. 

We  started  a  new  life  in  this  country.  We  tried  to  Americanize 
and  be  like  everybody  else  but  we  also  remembered  who  we 
were  and  where  we  came  from.  Mike  started  public  school  in 
the  fifth  grade;  David  attended  kindergarten  at  the  Hebrew 
Academy.  Both  sons  studied  the  violin  with  their  father.  One 
day,  Mike’s  teacher  called  and  said:  “I  am  confused  and  I  need 
your  help.  I  remember  that  when  Mike  began  fifth  grade,  about 
six  months  ago,  he  couldn’t  speak  English.  But,  now,  he  is  the 
best  student  in  the  class  -  especially  in  English!”  I  told  her  that 
she  was  remembering  correctly.  Mike  had  not  known  any 
English  and  it  didn’t  take  him  or  David  long  to  learn.  They 
were  both  very  good  students  and  good  musicians.  Very  soon, 
Mike  became  concertmaster  in  his  school’s  orchestra.  We  were 
very  proud. 
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But  I  had  a  terrible  time  with  the  English  language!  It  was  the 
hardest  to  learn  of  all  the  languages  I  spoke.  I  still  have 
problems  with  spelling  and  pronunciation. 

Coming  to  this  country,  I  cannot  remember  anyone  who  was 
mean  or  bad  to  me.  The  head  of  the  Department  of  Surgery,  Dr. 
Carl  Moyer,  was  a  world-renowned  professor.  He  was  a  great, 
learned  man  not  only  in  medicine  and  surgery  but  in  philosophy 
and  the  Bible  as  well.  He  was  very  kind  to  me.  Also,  Dr. 
Harvey  Bernard,  with  whom  we  are  still  in  contact,  went  out  of 
his  way  to  be  kind  and  generous  to  us.  We  didn’t  know  that 
existing  Jewish  organizations  were  ready  to  offer  help.  We  did 
everything  on  our  own  supported  by  family  and  friends. 

We  survived  the  drug  scene  of  the  60’s  and  both  boys  graduated 
high  school;  then  attended  Washington  University.  They 
became  very  good  musicians,  concert  masters  of  every  orchestra 
in  which  they  played.  David  played  at  Carnegie  Hall  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Youth  Orchestra.  Today,  he  is  a  first 
violinist  in  the  Atlanta  Symphony. 
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Mike  has  been  married  to  a  fine  woman  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  They  have  three  children.  I  adore  my  grandchildren. 
The  oldest  is  Alexander  Leonardo  (his  middle  name,  in  honor  of 
his  Uncle  Leon  who  died  two  months  after  he  was  bom);  next  is 
Tova  Victoria;  independent  and  smart.  The  youngest,  Gabriel 
Solomon,  plays  the  harp  looking  like  an  angel.  I  am  very 
fortunate  to  have  loving  grandchildren  who  are  healthy,  good 
and  smart.  I  look  forward  to  having  grandchildren  from  David, 
too. 

Gregor  and  I  are  retired  now.  We  do  a  lot  of  volunteer  work 
helping  out  new  Americans,  teaching  them  the  language  and  the 
culture  and  about  life  in  America.  We  never  forget  that  people 
did  good  things  for  us  when  we  came  to  this  greatest  of  all 
countries:  America.  I  am  grateful  to  my  destiny,  to  my  country, 
to  my  God. 

It  is  said  that  a  person  who  passes  away  will  live  on  as  long  as 
there  is  somebody  to  remember  her.  So,  when  I  will  be  gone,  I 
hope  my  grandchildren  will  still  remember  their  grandmother.  I 
would  like  them  to  remember  that  I  lived  a  hard  life  and  that  I 
tried,  always,  to  be  honest  and  to  do  what  is  right.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  everything  I  did  was  right.  It  was  ‘right’  according  to 
my  judgment. 
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I  hope  my  grandchildren  will,  from  time  to  time,  listen  to  my 
recording  or  read  about  me.  As  long  as  they  will  remember  me, 
I  am  still  alive. 


Don’t  be  sad,  children.  I  love  you  all  very  much. 
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